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NEWS 


FTER a prolonged and not very inexplicable silence Hitler has 
regained his voice. His funeral oration over General Dietl 
contained indeed no reference of any consequence to the course of 
the war, and his address to his armament chiefs on Wednesday can 
have brought those who heard or read it little comfort. Hitler 
brushed aside “day-to-day developments.” Everything that is 
happening in Russia and Italy and France apparently falls into this 
category. It is true, no doubt, that the last Act only counts, but 
events are moving visibly to an inexotable climax very different from 
the dénouement sketched by Hitler. With German regiments and 
divisions surrendering almost wholesale, with armies now incapable 
of manning the vast fronts and the Luftwaffe incapable of giving any 
assistance worth considering to the ground troops, all the Fuhrer 
can say is that this is a technicians’ war and that German technicians, 
coupled with German leadership, will win it. There is no single 
military development to confirm that. Meanwhile it is significant 
that official opinion in Berlin is swinging back to the thesis that the 
Eastern is the vital front and that all reserves must be sent there. 
When the weather improves Berlin may be equally impressed once 
more with the importance of the West. 


Anglo-French Agreement 

Every forward movement of the Allied Forces in France—and at 
any moment this may be on a dramatic scale—makes it more urgent 
that agreement should be reached about the position of the French 
Committee of National Liberation in liberated territory. French and 
British experts have been holding discussions for more than a fort- 
night, and two draft agreements have been completed which are 
understood to be acceptable to both the British Government and the 
French Committee. The question of “recognition” is avoided. 
The first agreement arranges for co-operation in forward military 
zones, and the assumption of full civil administration in the rear 
zones. The second deals with currency, providing that the Com- 
mittee—that is, in effect, the Government—should be the authority 
for using it. Here is the commonsense and only practical way 
of dealing with the situation, and, if “recognition” still has to be 
avoided, doubtless out of deference to American wishes. It 
is a good thing that the British view of this vital question should 
be made perfectly clear. But it still remains to secure agreement 
between the French and the United States, a fact which gives 
obvious added importance to Géehtral.‘de (Ganile’s présence this 
week at Washington. Though ostensibly this is spoken’ of as a 
courtesy visit to the President, its real purpose is the discussion 
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of those administrative and financial questions which have been 
under discussion in London. It is to be hoped that a final all- 
round understanding will be reached quickly, and that the French 
provisional Government (even if spelt with a small P) will be 
installed on French soil as soon as any substantial section of the 
country is freed. 


The Strikes in Denmark 


That the power even of German savagery is on the wane is 
illustrated by the concessions the Nazi authorities have been com- 
pelled to make to the strikers of Copenhagen. The resistance 
movement in Denmark has for long stiffened as the harshness of 
repressive measures has grown, and public feeling was moved to 
increasing indignation by the behaviour of the quislings of the 
Schalburg corps. The imposition of a curfew order and the cruel 
measures adopted in attempting to enforce it were the signal 
for a general strike in Copenhagen, followed by similar strikes else- 
where. Work in the factories, the shops, and the transport and 
telephone services were brought to a standstill. The Nazis found 
themselves confronted with a stubborn populace, against whom 
every coercive, measure failed. They cut off the water, gas and 
electricity supply, suspended the transport of food, and forbade 
people to leave the city. But in vain. The leaders of the Danish 
Freedom Council issued a proclamation that the strike would con- 
tinue until various demands were accepted. What is remarkable 
in the sequel is that the Germans saw no alternative but to make 
concessions. Having exhausted the possibilities of barbarity, they 
yielded by restoring the water, gas and electricity supply, and lifting 
the curfew order. Even then the Freedom Council refused to end 
the strike except on the condition that the Schalburg -corps was 
removed, and an amnesty promised. These terms, too, the Germans 
conceded, forced into a position, for them unprecedented, of yielding 
to a body representing the resistance movement. They could shoot 
Danes, but that did not make the people work. They could carry off 
hostages, but that did not provide butter for Germany. The Nazis 
have incurred the hatred of every people whose fate is in their hands, 
In the hour of their growing need they are paying the price. 


Candidate and Platform 

In his address to the Republican Convention accepting nomination 
as Presidential ‘carididate. Goternor Dewey contented himself with 
a broad statement of the spirit in which he intends to conduct his 
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campaign. He was emphatic in saying that the military conduct 
of the war must remain completely out of politics. The election 
is to be fought on domestic issues, and the greater part of his 
speech was devoted to an attack on the Roosevelt administration, the 
New Deal, the bureaucracy, and the concentration of power in 
the hands of one man, while he himszlf held out the promise of an 
infusion of new blood into the Administration and a policy of full 
employment. But he and the Republican Party, though naturally 
concentrating on the sins of the President in the domestic field, 
are well aware of the fact that the war and foreign policy 
are a background that cannot be ignored. Both his address and 
the declaration of the Republican Party platform agree on the neces- 
sity of winning the war and on America’s participation with other 
nations in a co-operative effort to prevent future wars, and he rejects 
a policy of extreme isolationism. He has refrained from committing 
himself in regard to some of the more controversial pronouncements 
made at Chicago, reiterating as they did faith in protective tariffs 
and urging that protection of the domestic market against foreign 
competition should be modified only by reciprocal bilateral trade 
agreements. In a talk to correspondents Mr. Dewey has said that 
he favours worldwide reduction of trade barriers after the war, a 
statement scarcely in ‘accord with the uncompromising tone of 
the party platform. There was one remarkable indiscretion in the 
party's manifesto which found no echo in his guarded pronounce- 
ment—that in which the party not only called for the opening of 
Palestine to “unrestricted immigration and land ownership” for 
millions of distressed Jews, but actually invoked the Balfour Declara- 
tion of 1917 in favour of this impracticable proposal. The Balfour 
Declaration, of course, promised nothing of the kind, but on the 
contrary laid down that “nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine.” It need hardly be said that this extraordinary 
distortion of the Balfour Declaration had no echo in Mr. Dewey’s 


address. 


In Upper Burma 


The campaigns in Upper Burma and on the Indian frontier 
have been going favourably for the Allies, but the interposition of 
immense mountains prevents success in one area from producing 
quick reactions in areas not very far distant as the crow flies. 
The Chindit expedition, supplied by air, has abundantly justified 
itself. Not only has it been working havcc on the Japanese lines 
of communication, but it was a Chindit force, co-operating with 
Chinese, which stormed Mogaung last week, and is now in a posi- 
tion to add a further threat to the Japanese garrison besieged at 
Myitkyina, the terminus of the Upper Burma railway. The dangerous 
thrust of the Japanese against Allied communications in the Manipur 
area has brought heavy losses upon them, and leaves them deeply 
committed in a precarious position where they are at present the 
attacked rather than the attackers. Our base at Imphal, for long 
dependent on air supplies, and cut off from Kohima, which itself 
was in danger, now has its line of communications cleared ; and a 
force, based on Imphal, has advanced against the Japanese strong- 
hold at Ukhrul and captured it. But owing to the nature of the 
country and the weather successes in these regions cannot be 
quickly followed up. The improvement in the Allied position is 
steady but slow ; it shows that our forces have got the measure of 
an enemy who so well adjusted himself to jungle and mountain 
fighting. Our objectives are twofold: first, and more immediate, 
the reopening of the Burma Road in order to carry supplies to the 
hard-pressed Chinese ; and, secondly, to establish a strong position 
from which later we can threaten the Japanese from northern Burma, 
while they may be simultaneously attacked from the south. 


The World Monetary Conference 


The International Monetary Conference has opened | at Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, in an atmosphere .of” ‘Rood "will, the keynote , 
being struck by Mr. Henry Morgenthau,*as charnan; wher he said* - 


that the delegates of the 44 nations as past, , APPA their 
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task “not as bargainers, but as partners.” On Monday the Con- 
ference quickly got to work by appointing three commissions to deal 
with (a) the international monetary fund, (b) the creation of a 
United Nations bank, and (c) a group of other financial matters. 
The first has started its consideration of the machinery for promot- 
ing exchange stability and assuring multilateral exchange facilities— 
the acceptance of the word “multilateral” being essential if ex- 
change between country and country is to be sufficiently elastic and 
continuous. But it is the second Commission, with Lord Keynes as 
chairman, on which public attention has been primarily con- 
centrated. It has fallen to Lord Keynes to expound the plan for a 
United Nations bank for reconstruction and development, though a 
great part of the preliminary work an this scheme has been done by 
Americans.. The object of this scheme is far-reaching. It is to 
provide not only the means of rebuilding what has been destroyed, 
but to promote development in all countries, which urgently needs 
to be undertaken on a large scale if the potential wealth of the 
world is to be used and standards of iiving raised. The bank would 
sometimes lend money direct, but more often simply guarantee loans. 
The member countries would participate in each and every loan by 
providing guarantees up to the limit of their subscriptions. Thus 
one or a few countries might provide the funds, but all would share 
the responsibility. A free reserve would be built up by a one per 
cent. commission on long-term loans. The authors of the scheme 
have been very careful to make provision to ensure that there will 
be no competition with private investing interests, and when this 
is understoed it may be hoped that the attitude of American bankers, 
at first unfavourable, will be altered. The decisions of the Con- 
ference will have to be referred to the various countries for approval, 
and, in the case of the United States, to commend themselves to 
Congress. 


Sir William Beveridge on Employment 


Sir William Beveridge’s forthcoming Report on Full Employment 
is, he tells us, ten times as long as the Government White Paper 
on Employment—which does not necessarily mean that it is ten 
times as good. But the fact that he. has been over the whole 
field so thoroughly compels attention to criticism such as he passed 
on the White Paper in his speech at Sheffield last Saturday. He 
welcomes it as representing a complete break with the old delu- 
sions which came to a head in the economy fallacies propagated and 
acted upon in 1931. He welcomes it also because it accepts the re- 
sponsibility of the Government for averting mass unemployment by 
maintaining total expenditure on goods and services. But he does 
not consider that the White Paper goes far enough in its construc- 
tive measures. He is not satisfied that any serious steps will be 
taken to stabilise private investment, and he dismisses, perhaps too 
cursorily, the proposals for encouraging private investment at 
moments when the danger signal has been hoisted. He is certainly 
too sweeping when he objects that the contraction or expansion of 
public investment is not practical, on the ground that public work 
on roads, schools, hospitals, transport, power and water supply is not 
postponable to fit the vagaries of private business. This statement 
will be challenged, for certain parts of such work can clearly be 
made postponable with careful planning, and it is of the essence 
of the policy that there must be such planning, based on advance 
arrangements with public authorities, and the fullest statistical in- 
formation. A more damaging criticism is that the White Paper 
is avowedly concerned not with “full employment” as defined by 
Sir William, but with the stabilisation of employment and the 
expenditure on which it rests ; he implies that it is concerned more 
with stabilisation than with the promotion of an expanding national 
production. But it has to be remembered that the White Paper is 
not a summary of proposed legislation ; it is an outline of the general 
direction of policy, and has yet to be filled in, firstly, in the light 
of criticism, and, secondly—and this is supremely important—by 
ceaseless vigilance and energy on the administrative side. There 
~canfigy Bé thé mu¢h- ¢rmicism of ‘the kind that Sir William Beveridge 
‘offers, and the nedd fr it wil not 2nd when policy has been crystal- 
— and the lime has | come for carrying it out. 
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THE MOI. AND AFTER 


HE Ministry of Information is a testimony to the capacity of 
men to learn and to progress. The Press Bureau,  -we 
House (concerned with enemy propaganda) and other similar 
official and unofficial agenc’es did useful work in the last war, but 
the organisation and co-ordination in the Department of State over 
which Mr. Brendan Bracken presides today is of an altogether 
different order, and the account of his stewardship which Mr. 
Bracken gave to the House of Commons last week in moving the 
annual vote for the Ministry was spacious and impressive. It is 
quite true that such a Department may easily suffer from undue 
tamescence. By the exigencies of circumstance it must be hastily 
got together, and in the first stages at any rate improvisation is 
likely to be more conspicuous than considered planning. Personnel 
has to be secured from where it can be, and in “fact the earlier 
Ministers of Information found themselves marshalling as best 
they, could a heterogeneous company of retired diplomats, ex- 
colonial administrators, journalists, authors and a variety of other 
persors less readily characterised. In time the necessary valedic- 
tions were taken and the necessary adjustments and adaptations 
made, but it is due to Mr. Brendan Bracken to recognise that the 
steady growth in the Ministry of Information’s efficiency dates 
from the day in 1941 when he assumed control, though the 
Minister himself would be the first to insist on his debt to col- 
leagues like Sir Cyril Radcliffe, and many others. He has not 
been concerned to impress his own personality on the public by 
wireless addresses, though he is capable of making clear and force- 
ful speeches when occasion requires. But he has directed a com- 
plicated machine with tact, wisdom and ability. 

The smoothness of relations between the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and the Press reflect as much credit on the latter as on the 
former. It is matter for considerable satisfaction that throughout 
the war the imposition of a compulsory censorship on the Press 
has been avoided, and that the only cases in which relations have 
been seriously strained have been those leading to the temporary 
suspension of the Daily Worker and to a warning to the Daily 
Mirror—such action being taken, it may be noted, not by the 
Minister of Information, but by the Home Secretary under the 
Defence of the Realm regulations. There is, of course, a censor- 
ship of Press messages to foreign countries, Allied or neutral ; 
that is essential in the interests of national security. But so sincer 
has been the co-operation between the papers of this country and 
the authorities that a private indication from the Ministry that 
the publication of a particular piece of news would be against the 
public interest has, in all but a few isolated cases of inadvertence, 
been sufficient to ensure that it was not published. Of ingenuity 
expended in attempts to “ get past the censor” there has hardly 
been a trace. All that is highly satisfactory, but the Ministry .of 
Information after all exists, not to suppress news but to dis- 
seminate it. Throughout the war its great responsibility has been the 
interpretation of Great Britain to our Allies and neutral countries. 
The importance of that is beyond all dispute. International under- 
standing can only be based on knowledge, and how compreheftsive 
one country’s ignorance of others can be we have realised during 
the last four years more perhaps than ever before. 

It is not an easy matter to handle this task effectively. Foreign 
countries are not given a good opinion of us by proclamations of 
our opinion of ourselves. Facts are one thing, opinions another. 
It is our business to provide the facts; those for whom they 
are provided will form their own opinions on them. On the 
whole the Ministry of Information appears to have been follow- 
ing the right line here. It has tried in different ways to tell the 


world what the British people are like, what they have done and 
how they live. And it has realised the need for avoiding rigorously 
any slavery to stereotyped methods. Information suitable for one 
country will be by no means equally suitable for another. The 
United States, for example, has no need of ordinary information 
about Great Britain at all, and no use for it; her capable news- 
paper correspondents in London look after all that very 
adequately. Consequently, as Mr. Bracken mentioned in the 
House, the British Information Service in New York is more of a 
reference office than a propaganda machine, answering an 
immense number of enquiries and doing a large amount of useful 
work ; it is primarily a question of finding means to disseminate 
accurate information on certain special questions, such as the 
history of British rule and the future of British policy in India. 
For Russia other methods must be pursued. Here there is not 
the inestimable advantage of a common language. In Russia, 
moreover, in spite of the great increase in literacy in recent years, 
the pictorial appeal is still strong, and much can be, and is being, 
done, through such films as Desert Victory and In Which We 
Serve, to bring home to a great Allied people the realities of the 
British war-effort. It is significant that Mr. Bracken should be 
able to state that the weekly paper published (in Russian) by the 
Press Department of the Ministry of Information in Russia is 
estimated to have twelve ,readers for each copy. 

If the question of propaganda in enemy countries is not dis- 
cussed in detail here it is because that concerns primarily other 
Departments than the Ministry of Information, though it is con- 
ducted principally through the B.B.C., for which the Minister 
of Information is answerable in Parliament. As the writer of an 
article on a later page points out, much of this work is carried 
on behind a veil, and therefore lacks the advantage of exposure 
to salutary criticism. What is known of part of this activity 
does not inspire confidence, but as things are it must be accepted ; 
it is arguable that a public controversy on the way to address 
Germany or Hungary or Bulgaria would be of doubtful value. 
But what is important is to know how far broadcasts to Germany 
are being adapted to the change in the military situation. The 
hopelessness of Germany’s position is now a matter of almost 
mathematical demonstration—on such matters as the rival strengths 
in, and output of, aircraft it is actually mathematical—and no 
opportunity of demonstrating it should be missed. The number of 
German prisoners taken and German Generals killed or captured 
on all fronts in the past three wecks, the daily diminishing number 
of miles that separates the Russian armies from the German 
frontier, the growing power of the resistance movements every- 
where,—these are facts which should be, and it is to be hoped are 
being, driven, simply as hard facts, into the heads of listeners to 
broadcasts in German everywhere. And since the power of the 
Allies to make good their words is now indisputable, some very 
plain words might with advantage be used about Germany’s 
resort to indiscriminate “secret weapons,” and the resolve that 
those responsible shall be held to strict account. 

Two questions remain to be asked regarding the Ministry of 
Information. Is there any sign that it is being subtly used to 
inculcate particular political doctrines at home? And what is 
to be the future of the Ministry when the war is over? The 
first question can be summarily answered; there is no such 
danger. At home the Ministry’s function is almost wholly nega- 
tive. It does not tell papers what to say ; any tendency in that 
direction would be so strongly resented that it would defeat itself 
signally. It exists to tell them what not to say, the check resting 
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solely on the resolve that no scrap of news useful to the enemy 
shall be published ; the criterion is purely military, in no degree 
political. As to the future, it is certain that as soon as the war 
ends the Ministry in its present form will disappear ; whether, 
as a pure matter of convenience, some skeleton organisation is 
preserved for the distribution of various classes of official informa- 
tion is a question of little consequence. That the Press will and 
must resume a complete freedom which the Ministry in fact has 
Cone little to curtail is a thesis which needs no arguing. But this 
country needs to be interpreted to the world after the war as 
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much as during the war. Sir Stephen Tallent’s idea of “ the 
projection of Britain ” is worth cultivating, and of the inhabitants 
of many lands in many continents it may be asked in all serious- 
ness in the Prime Minister’s words, “ What sort of a people do 
they think we are?” It is worth while trying to tell them what 
we are, for there are qualities in this nation which all the world 
might study for its profit. But we do not need a Ministry of 
Information for that. The British Council has assumed the task 
and is discharging it well. It is the proper legatee of that portion 
of the Ministry’s work. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE effect of the German débdcle in Russia is literally unimagin- 
able. I, at any rate, have failed to imagine what the end of it can 
be. The Russians are not far wrong, if they are wrong at all, in 
saying that the enemy has suffered a military catastrophe un- 
exampled in history. His lines are broken over an immense front, 
and hope of recovery seems non-existent. The vital point, psycho- 
logically if not strategically, is, of course, the East Prussian frontier. 
The effect of the news that the Russians have invaded German soil . 
will be incalculable. And the speed of the approach of the 
Russian armies to East Prussia is astonishing. I have given myself 
the satisfaction of working out the distances on the familiar roads 
of England. Last Friday the Russian spearheads were about as far 
from East Prussia as Plymouth is from London. By Sunday they 
were about as far as Exeter. By Monday they were on to about 
Taunton ; on Tuesday somewhere between Castle Cary and West- 
bury ; on Wednesday pushing on towards Marlborough. That is 
an incredible six-days’ achievement. What will the Germans do 
when the remaining ninety miles are covered, and at the same 
lime a new Russian offensive starts, as is almost inevitable, south 
of the Pripet? They cannot leave the Russian tanks to roll on into 
Germany. But where are reserves to come from to stop them? 
Kesselring can certainly provide none. Is France, which every 
German still insists is the decisive theatre, to be stripped? Von 
Keitel’s problem is plainly insoluble. Interest consists simply in 
his attempts to solve it, and the result of that is impossible to predict. 
But if that is impossible, in the military sphere almost anything 
is possible. 
* * * * 


Since the Prime Minister will have made a statement on the 
subject of the flying bombs between the writing of this paragraph 
and the reading of it, there is clearly littlke that I can say with 
advantage here. The task of deciding what information will help 
the enemy is difficult. As things are, to let him know all there is 
to know would give him little encouragement ; it might, indeed, 
convince him of the ineffectiveness of his terror-weapon. But to 
decide on full publicity now would make it difficult to abandon 
full publicity later if any change in the situation should make that 
desirable. Local warnings during the period of an alert would be 
valuable. There does not seem to be much case against full 
publicity in the matter of casualties. Though not many people seem 
to realise it, the daily figures for killed and injured in the Metro- 
politan Police area (which covers a large part of the Home Counties) 
are posted up publicly and officially in various parts of London. 
The average weekly total is calculated to provoke neither alarm 
nor despondency, distressing though the tale of victims of even one 
“incident” inevitably is. By comparison with the total of the 
population of the area, it is completely insignificant. 

* * * * 


The story of how, in General Eisenhower’s now historic words, 
“ Allied naval forces, supported by strong air forces, began landing 
allied armies on the northern coast of France,” will be an astonishing 
record of co-ordination and precision when it can be told in full, 
and the details that have been released this week about the weather 
prevailing om D-day show the Navy’s achievement as even more 
remarkable than had been realised. Even so the most remarkable 


part of the whole affair is the virtual absence of all naval opposition. 
A few E-boats created some nuisance till they and their lairs at 
Le Havre and Boulogne were destroyed from the air, but other 
surface forces were simply non-existent, and as for the U-boats, 
which it had been believed would be a real danger to any landing- 
force, it was as though no such thing as a submarine had ever been 
invented. The whereabouts and the intentions of the U-boats 
remain a mystery still. It may be that the destruction of the boats 
and of the works where they were built has been more effective 
than was ever realised. What is certain is that such boats as are 
available will never have such opportunities for usefulness as the 
opportunities they have missed. 
* * * * 


I do not know E. A. Adumua, Esg., but I should very much like 
to, for he possesses a conglomeration of qualities which must come 
near being unique. My knowledge of Mr. Adumua is derived from 
a brief appreciation of him in the columns of the African Spokesman, 
of Accra, Gold Coast. It takes the form of a display advertisement, 
for Mr. Adumiia is, or was, standing for the Accra Town Council. 
Space will not permit me to set out his claims as they deserve ; 
but they are these :— 

“He is Osu Citizen by Birth-right. He has lived in Osu for many 
years. He has rubbed shoulders with the people for many years. 
He has championed the educational cause of the Town for many years. 
He is humble and unassuming. He has lofty ideals. He has attained 
a great height in education. He commands enviable diction of the 
English language. He is eloquent and his thoughts flow. He is 
ready-witted. He is independent in business. He is independent in 
action. He is independent in ideas. He is independent in decisions. 
He is a courageous debater. He is a forceful speaker. He is a good 
scholar. He is a level-headed citizen. He is sociable and approach- 
able. He is brimful of experience. He has tact and common-sense. 
He is full of enterprise. He is acquainted with the needs of his 
people. He is the people’s Man.” 
We could do with men like Mr. Adumua (if any more such exist) 
over here. 
* * * * 

Nothing could be better than that the County of Cornwall, con- 
sidering how to commemorate one of its famous sons, should con- 
sider founding a scholarship, bearing Q’s name, “at Oxford or 
Cambridge.” But there a delicate question arises. At Oxford? Or 
Cambridge? The rival claims ure nicely balanced. Q spent only 
five years of his life at Oxford, and thirty-two at Cambridge. On 
the other hand, he got his own education at Oxford, and his com- 
pilation of the classic Oxford Book of English Verse makes his 
association with that university imperishable. Yet, per contra, all his 
serious books in later years—On the Art of Reading, On the Art 
of Writing, Studies in Literature—owe their origin to his Cambridge 


lectures. There seems only one way out. Cornishmen must be 
generous, and subscribe enough for a scholarship at each seat of 
learning. 


. * * * 


At a luncheon given by the Worshipful Company of Coachmakers 
on Tuesday, “ Sir Frederick Handley Page, the aircraft manufacturer, 
who is Master of the Company,” replied to the principal toast. So 
admirably is epitomised the evolution of travel through the ages. 
What is the modern representative of the Loriners? Janus. 
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“FREEDOM OF ACTION” 


By STRATEGICUS 


APS are as delightful as they are deceptive, and if anyone 

wishes to savour all the delight and deception in a single 
gulp, there can scarcely be a better chance than the present. Glance 
at the map of central Russia, for example. Here all the stones of 
the “ Fatherland” breakwater have disappeared, and the Russians 
are flooding across the country towards the Gulf of Riga and East 
Prussia. In nine days they had, on one sector, covered no less 
than 180 miles, and at that momen: they were just that distance 
from East Prussia. At that pace they would be in Warsaw in another 
fortnight, and already the Russian people are beginning to peer 
across the distance to Berlin. Or examine the position in Italy. 
The Allies are now between thirty and sixty miles from the Pisa- 
Rimini line, which, crossing the neck of Italy, offers the best chance 
for, Kesselring to draw breath and stand. Or, for sake of contrast, 
glance at the map of Normandy. Not a hundredth has been told 
of the extraordinary character of the achievement of the 21st Army 
Group ; but at the moment the Allies are only inching forward 
towards Caen and La Haye. 


“The German Command,” says Hallensleben, “appears to have 
Jost its freedom of action.” It is the inferences we draw from the 
map positions that deserve consideration, and the military cor- 
respondent of the German News Agency suggests one that would 
imply the first stage towards defeat. It is true that he goes on to 
say, in effect, “But no matter. Don’t take such a situation too 
seriously. We have to consider other fronts.” Indeed, it would 
appear that even the German military commentators are at a loss 
how to deal with the situation ; for, at “long last, the loss of freedom 
of action means defeat. Victory, peace, imply freedom of action ; 
defeat means the loss of it. No consolation can be found in the sug- 
gestion that what happens on one front does not matter. The 
Germans lost the war in the west in 1918, after securing a decision in 
the east. They profited by this development to launch the Ludendorft 
offensive in the west, but lost by the Allied counter-offensive. 


To a certain extent it can be recognised that it is the over-all 
picture that decides. But this itself depends upon the sum of the 
parts. It is the essence of the present phase of the war that the 
There need be nothing 
mechanical about the interpretation of that term. It does not entail 
the engagement of similar masses of the enemy or the infliction on 
him of similar damage. The action on the various fronts are bound 
to move with a tempo corresponding to the terrain, the amount 
and quality of the force available and the force engaged. What 
does matter is that the attack should be maintained to such an 
extent that the enemy will be unable to profit by his possession of 
interior lines to concentrate the bulk of his force against each 
front in turn. 


The whole of the “Fatherland” line has been torn wide open. 
One by one the great remaining “bolt” positions in central Russia 
have been stormed. Minsk has been reached from the east with 
almost the same speed the Germans maintained to reach it from 
the west. Indeed, there is evident a certain virtuosity in the Russian 
Offensive over and above its obvious skill. It was launched on 
almost exactly the same day that Hitler chose to attack Russia, and 
the main axis of the Russian thrust was that which he, plagiarising 
Napoleon, adopted for the approach to Moscow. On the sixth 
day. a great hole was torn in the Dnieper line ; on the eighth the 
Beresina shared the same fate; and now the tactical position is 
beyond description. The meaning of these extraordinary events is 
More interesting than the loca! or tactical situation, even if it 
temained sufficiently static to be susceptible of description at this 
moment. 

It is clear that the number of casualties announced up to the 
present does not provide the last documentation of the crucial 
Mature of the collapse. This may, of course, be due to the chaos 


of the battlefield. It seems to be the fact that considerable numbers 
of enemy troops are cut off and remain to be passed to the prisoners’ 
cages ; and the paramount need to maintain the speed and weight 
of the pursuit may have made it impossible to docket the full total 
of the men and material already captured. It may be due to the 
thinness of the garrisoa of the sector broken through. It is certain 
that the line was too thinly held; but it is more than doubtful 
whether this alone explains the comparative smallness of the present 
captures, 


But this regards only the final documentation ; for it seems im- 
possible to resist the evidence of the extraordinary extent of the 
collapse. In the end, however, it is this that must determine its 
finality and decisiveness. It seems that prima facie evidence exists 
for the conclusion that it is not so much the “ Fatherland” line 
that has collapsed as the whole German strategy. For when Hallen- 
sleben said that the loss of freedom of action was finally unimportant, 
he was suggesting that one could balance on the western front, for 
example, what happens on the eastern, or even-out the position in 
the centre by reinforcing from the south. This is a pertinent sug- 
gestion, since the High Command undoubtedly held, until quite 
recently, that the use of their interior lines would save them from 
the worst at least. They have actually taken a Panzer Corps from 
the eastern to the western front, and they must have taken this risk 
deliberately. The assumption that minimised the risk to the order 
of the feasible was the possibility of holding up the advance in the 
east while they delivered an attack with the fullest concentration 
they can command in the west. 


This strategy now begins to look like that of the old Duke of 
York “ who had ten thousand men.” The Panzer Corps is certainly 
lost to the eastern front for the critical period, and it is doubrful 
if it will be of any use in the west. It is the remarkable feature 
of the operations in Normandy that the Germans have lost the 
consolidation phase so easily. They almost appear to be reconciled 
to the loss. Rommel has, from the first, “lost his freedom of action.” 
He has been kept fully occupied attempting to restrict the eastern 
flank of the 21st Army Group. So far, however, it seems certain 
that everything has gone according to plan. It is clear that Mont- 
gomery would have preferred to hold Caen and extend the depth 
of the bridgehead on the eastern flank ; but his main purpose was 
to secure freedom of action for the First American Army and permit 
it to capture Cherbourg. Even if Rommel has been able to hold 
the British Second Army about Caen, he paid for that success by 
the immeasurably greater prize of Cherbourg. ~ 


The operations about Caen and on the American sector are 
stimulating and skilful; but they appear to be of the nature of 
preliminary movements to prepare the way for the full exploitation 
of the bridgehead. They look as if they belonged to another war 
in which yards were as precious as miles. The advances, indeed, 
measure no more than that, and they stand in sharp contrast to the 
swift march across White Russia to the Polish and German bases. 
But these small advances may in the end be as vital to the war 
situation as the westward progress of the Russians. For it is clear 
that the Germans are disposed to take risks in the east in order to 
attempt a decision in the west. They have already diverted some 
precious armour from Russia, and the strategic attack which they 
must make cannot long be delayed. It is, perhaps, necessary to 
remind ourselves that the landing was not an end in itself. The 
Expeditionaty Force was ianded in Normandy in order to engage 
and defeat whatever force the Germans might send against it. That 
test has still to come, and on it much greater issues than can be 
readily grasped depend. 

It is the mere sober truth that so far this operation has been a 
magnificent success. It can also be recognised that when the 
Germans complain of the effect of the Allied Sir supremacy they 
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are, for once, keeping strictly to the letter of the truth. The air 
intervention may be only marginal, but nevertheless it has been one 
of the essential factors of the success. Its effect is, moreover, con- 
tinuing, since it is still slowing down and harassing every attempt 
to reinforce. It has been unable to prevent reinforcement, but its 
constant check to the arrival of armour and infantry is almost 
invaluable. There is evidence, also, that the German infantry are 
either insufficient in number or in quality. Only in this way can 
the use of so great a proportion of armour be explained. 

These are the factors on which the Allies rely for their chance 
of success. But the test will be grave. It has already been pointed 
out that on the simultaneity of the attacks on the three fronts, less 
than on the predominant weight of any one, the Allies depend for 
victory. The risks already taken by the German High Command 
have brought the retribution of which we are the witnesses. The 
grand assault is only as yet in its early stages. If the Allies in the 
west have only begun to set their pieces in position, it is certain 
that the Russians, though with how much greater an immediate 
success, have only opened the chapter of their great offensive. It 
is one plan upon which the Allies act and one decision alone to 
which they work. 


CHINA’S SEVEN YEARS WAR 


By G. E. HUBBARD 


HINA’S eighth year of war with Japan is about to open not too 

auspiciously. The Japanese are again rampant in south-east 
China; they have taken Changsha—which, since the fighting last 
year, had become the symbol of Chinese resistance—and have ad- 
vanced on Hengyang, a railway centre of great importance, and the 
site of an airfield for American bombers. By moving up simul- 
tancously from Canton they threaten to isolate the south-eastern 
provinces, and to rob Free China of a valuable source of food 
supplies. Though the fighting on both fronts in Burma is taking a 
much better turn, there is, as yet, no immediate prospect of any 
rad‘cal improvement in the means of transporting to China much- 
needed Allied supplies. There is a recrudescence of rumours 
of dangerous friction between Chungking and the Chinese Com- 
munists, and in America (where excessive laudation of China has 
been replaced by a mood of extreme criticism) there is some little 
talk of a possible Chinese collapse. We have even been told— 
though on very doubtful evidence—that the fear of such a collapse 
is the cause of Mr. Henry Wallace’s mission to Chungking. In 
these circumstances the tone of comment on Chinese affairs is 
naturally inclined to be gloomy. 

It is, however, a mistake to base opinions and calculations about 
China too much on the phenomena of the moment. Movement is 
slow in China not only on the rivers and roads, but also in public 
affairs and in trends of popular feeling. Crises which look vital 
have a habit of fizzling out or of dragging on without proving in 
any’ way fatal, the price inflation, which two or more years ago 
appeared to many foreign observers to have brought the country 
to the verge of disaster, being a fair illustration of this. In the case 
of China in particular one should form one’s estimate of the outlook 
mainly on a long-term view. 

These seven years of struggle have been for China years of 
sacrifice deliberately accepted. Incalculable hardships and sufferings 
could have been escaped by “selling-out” to Japan if physical 
safety and material comfort had been the only consideration. What- 
ever grounds there may be for what China’s critics are saying about 
the poor display of Chinese troops in the recent fighting, about the 
readiness of the Government and Communist armies_to neglect 
the common enemy and turn to scrapping between themselves, and 
about the damage to China’s war effort from “ squeeze” and cor- 
ruption, the essential fact remains that China has resisted for all 
these years at prodigious sacrifice to herself, and, incidentally, to the 
great, and potential!y still greater, advantage of the rest of us engaged 
in war with Japan. Is it reasonable to suppose, making the fullest 
allowance for the War-weariness prevailing at Chungking, that the 
spirit behind this sustained resistance is likely to wither and fail 
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just at a time when the state of the war outside China itself makes 
such a promising showing? Allied- successes‘ in Europe may not 
greatly impress the leaders of China, apart from those in the highest 
posts ; but the recovery of Kohima and Magaung, with some 40,000 
square miles of territory on the Yunnan border, the seizure of 
Saipan in the Mariannas, opening a breach in Japan’s inner line of 
ocean defence—and the proof that the Japanese islands themselves 
can now be attacked by air by bombers flying from China, should 
surely give all the stimulus needed to help China to cover the 
last lap. Of course, it would be open to a Chinese to reason that 
the surer it becomes that Japan will be vanquished, with or 
without China’s assistance, the better China can afford to make terms 
now, trusting that the terms will be annulled in the not distant 
future by an Allied victory. But here one can, with all confidence, 
say that China’s Generalissimo is much too honourable and too 
jealous of China’s good name, and of her post-war status among the 
nations of the world, to be affected by an ignoble argument of this 
sort. 

As to whether Japan has it in her power to force Chind to give 
in by sheer force cf arms, combined perhaps with the cutting-off 
of Free China’s means of subsistence, all one can say is that if 
Chungking is physically pregnable, and if the Japanese thought that 
its capture would end the war, they would almost certainly have 
made the effort before now. As it is, the Japanese campaigns in 
China over the last two or three years have followed a familiar 
pattern, a series of large-scale raids with specific objectives—the 
control of a railway line, the wiping out of an airfield, the seizure 
or destruction of»a “ rice-bowl,” or the rounding up of a guerilla 
force. Then the advancing army, having spun out its length in 
this land of great distances, has either been made to retire by 
Chinese attacks on its lines of communications, or, having achieved 
its limited object, has voluntarily drawn back. Up to the present 
there is nothing to prove that the operations in Hunan, or in Honan 
further to the north, are essentially different in anything but scale 
from these other campaigns, or that they are likely to develop into 
a vital threat to the heart of China. This is not to say that the 
Japanese capture and retention of the whole line of the Hankow- 
Canton railway would not have serious consequences, especially by 
cutting off contact between the “ Free Chinese ” in the south-eastern 
coastal provinces (which the Japanese have never effectively occupied) 
and the main body in Western China, as well as by increasing the 
food shortage and sending prices soaring still higher—all this apart 
from the effect which it might have on the Pacific war as a whole 
by giving Japan a land-line to Indo-China and territories further 
south to compensate her for steady loss of maritime transport. In 
short, the present military situation can be described as undeniably 
serious, but not, in the worst sense, critical. 


A last word about the Communist question, which may well prove 
the biggest factor in deciding the course which China will run, if not 
during, then after the war. It is far too complex to analyse here even 
in the most general manner, and one can only discuss whether the 
situation has really, as represented in newspaper reports, taken a 
turn for the worse. So few of the essential moves of the conflict 
ever appear on the surface that it is always most difficult to determine 
the true state of relations between the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munists, or to assess the risk of a complete rupture. Such of the 
facts as are known to the outside world are not, on balance, un- 
favourable, and are hardly adequate to explain the current impression 
of increasing friction between the two parties. In the middle of 
May, Lin Tso-han, chairman of the Chinese Communist Adminis- 
tration in the so-called “border” region in the north-west, flew 
to Chungking to confer with Chiang Kai-shek. Of the result very 
little is known, and it would seem as though the negotiations have 
been up till now unfruitful. 


A month ago, however, Mao Tse-tung, the Communist Party 
chairman, issued from his “ capital” at Yennan a statement pledging 
Communist support for Chiang Kai-shek and continued co-opera- 
tion with the Kuomintang in the struggle against Japan and “ the 
building up of an independent democratic China ”—which, in so 
far as words count for much in China, must be regarded as a satis- 
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factory undertaking. Meantime the Generalissimo has allowed a 
party of Chungking foreign journalists to travel to Yennan to see for 
themselves the Communist régime and write reports, which should 
in due course throw considerable light on the whole matter. 

Whatever the actual position may have been, one can hope that 
the influence of the American Vice-President will not be without 
salutary effect, assuming, of course, that Mr. Wallace has used his 
powers of persuasion to induce the Chinese to close their ranks 
for the better prosecution of the war. If this is achieved we can 
regard without any despondency China’s prospects in her eighth year 
ot war. 


WHAT TO TELL GERMANY 
By DAVID THOMSON 


T is an extraordinary fact that the British public is almost com- 
I pletely in ignorance of what we are telling the Germans as 
they totter towards that collapse which will mean “ unconditional 
surrender.” Much is known about how we speak to Germany. Mr. 
Brendan Bracken revealed last week that British and American air- 
men now drop some 73,500,000 leaflets each month over occupied 
and enemy territory. The B.B.C.—according to its current Yearbook 
—puts out eighteen bulletins a day to Germany, five to Austria, 
and three bulletins a week specially addressed to the editors of 
clandestine newspapers. Although the bulk of these messages are 
concerned with news, with factual information about the progress 
of the war and even about conditions inside Germany itself, it is 
obvious that they must be framed according to definite patterns 
and aimed at certain fixed objectives if they are to be effective as 
psychological warfare. It cannot be assumed that an output on 
this scale is prompted merely by the desire to keep Germans posted 
with the latest news—however valuable that service in itself might 
be. Dr. Goebbels himself has paid tribute to the “ masterly skill” 
with which “ poison for the German people” is conveyed by these 
means. Yet the leaflets are never published in Britain (might they 
help the enemy?): and unless one either knows German and listens 
systematically to our German broadcasts, or has access to confidential 
sources, it is virtually impossible for the ordinary British citizen to 
discover their substance, gist and tone. Is this secrecy really neces- 
sary? May it not, indeed, have certain dangers? 

Of course, there are arguments in its favour. There is a point 
beyond which public discussion of the details of our propaganda 
to the enemy becomes absurd: the point at which it would mean 
forewarning and so forearming him against a certain impact on 
German opinion which it might take many weeks of skilful selection, 
suggestion and timing to build up. The tactics of psychological war- 
fare, as of all warfare, can normally only be revealed publicly by the 
event. But there is also a point at which it becomes vitally 
important for British opinion to have reliable information and certain 
assurances about the general drift and substance of what we are 
officially saying to the German people: a point which becomes 
increasingly important as the end of the war draws nearer. There 
is, indeed, a certain paradoxical contrast between the relative freedom 
of public criticism and judgement which exists as regards the military 
conduct of the war, so traditionally a matter of close official secrecy, 
and the virtual prohibition of free discussion about our campaign 
of psychological warfare. Flying-words are smothered in even 
greater darkness than flying bombs: though their final effect, on 
the making of peace no less than on the making of war, may well be 
infinitely more decisive than all Hitler’s secret weapons. Either 
propaganda is so unimportant that we ought not to be dropping 


73,500,000 leaflets a month, or it is supremely important 
that Parliament, Press and public should be encouraged 
to consider and assess our achievements, shortcomings and 
general policy. 


The Minister of Information has recalled the remark of the 
historian Lecky, that facts and arguments, however true, which are 
not suited to the prevailing “climate of opinion” are unlikely 
to influence events or ideas. For this reason British propaganda 
to'Germany during the three years of German successes could have 
little hope of more than partial and piecemeal effect. It does not 
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follow that the leaflets and broadcasts of 1940-1942 were wasted, 
nor that the absence of short-term results implies a lack of long- 
term rewards. The warnings then given to the German people— 
that despite their victories and the assurances of their leaders 
the war would be long and devastating, and would in time 
turn against them—have been in the event amply endorsed. It 
would be impossible to calculate the credit-balance of confidence in 
our word, and the overdraft of credulity in Dr. Goebbels’ denials, 
which that early output of propaganda has by now created. Although 
Germans were little receptive in days of success, there must be 
lingering echoes of warnings disregarded and memories of advice 
and information unwisely ignored, which might now be capitalised 
in days of German reverses and disaster on all fronts. It would be 
tragic if the consequence of over-optimistic expectations three years 
ago were to lead to neglect or lack of faith in the weapon of propa- 
ganda now that it might really come into its own. Recordings of 
excerpts from Hitler’s speeches—which we use extensively in our 
broadcasts—can help to awaken these memories ; and all the more 
effectively now that their once talkative author has fallen so strangely 
silent for so long. That Germans have listened and do listen is 
certain ; the evidence of prisoners and of the Nazis’ earnest per- 
sistence in denouncing and countering the news from London pro- 
vide proof enough. Here, -then, is one whole aspect of the war 
which should be scrutinised no less carefully and wisely than the 
operations on land, sea and air. Without some measure of free 
and informed discussion in Parliament and Press about our activities 
in this sphere, there are two very clear and very great dangers. 


First, there is the danger of official muddle and unrebuked in- 
efficiency. The exceilent account of Britain’s “public relations” 
with the United States, Soviet Russia and our other allies, as well 
as with the neutrals, which formed the bulk of Mr. Brendan Bracken’s 
report to the House of Commons last week, would not be so excel- 
lent but for the recurrent blasts of public criticism and comment 
which were brought to bear on early faults and shortcomings in these 
matters. It is by the interplay of expert administration and parlia- 
mentary and public criticism that the highest efficiency is achieved 
in our democratic system, This interplay has been entirely eliminated 
from the handling of our propaganda to Germany. Nor does the 
occasional clumsiness of our official behaviour towards other countries 
justify any blind and unquestioning faith that everything is done 
as skilfully as might be by “ official quarters ” closely connected with 
the Foreign Office. To permit the visit of General Smuts to 
liberated France before the visit of General de Gaulle, when the 
associations of the two names are what they are in French minds, 
was a peculiarly bad piece of “ public relations ” work towards one 
of our greatest allies ; as bad as permitting the unedited publication 
of General Smuts’ speech of last November. 


The second and more important danger is pre-commitment to a 
particular treatment which Germans are led to expect after their 
“unconditional surrender.” Two alternative lines of approach seem 
possible. One is to impress upon the Germans that the longer 
they resist and the more atrocities that are committed in their name 
before surrender, the more impossible will it be at the settlement 
to restrain the passions of revenge and vindictiveness which Germans 
have aroused against themselves in the occupied and other Allied 
countries. The other is to attempt to hasten their readiness for 
capitulation by defining more clearly than at present Germany’s 
future place within the terms of the Atlantic Charter, and the pro- 
jected international security system. Whether or not it would be 
hopeful to pursue both lines of propaganda at once—in immediate 
effectiveness at least—the former seems the most realistic. The re- 
ported German consternation caused by the recent suggestion of the 
London correspondent of the Swiss Neue Zuricher Zeitung is some 
indication. He suggested that the use of pilotless planes against 
southern England was one of the worst blows the Nazis have dealt 


- the German people, since the hardening of British opinion made a 


harsh peace for Germany more probable than ever. Given the 
present defeatism of German opinion, and Dr. Goebbels’ campaign of 
grim foreboding, coupled with hysterical claims that doodle-bugs are 
the German answer to Allied mass raids, few better ways could 
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be found of turning the edge of Nazi propaganda, exploiting German 
desperation, and scoring a complete bull’s-ete. Have we done this, 
or tried to do it? If so, how thoroughly—if not, why not? These, 
surely, are questions both capable and worthy of public interest 
and consideration. 

If the accumulated evidence of prisoners’ statements, neutral 
travellers, repatriated prisoners and German propaganda itself is to 
be believed, German defeatism now presents a most favourable 
“climate of opinion” for the attacks of a vigorous, realistic and 
carefully prepared propaganda. On the immediate effects of such 
attacks the speed and proximity of German collapse may partly 
depend ; on its long-range effects will depend much of the future 
reactions of anti-Nazi Germans to the post-war settlement. On 
both counts policy should be attuned and amenable to a_ public 
opinion supplied with the salient and relevant facts. 


DOCTOR AND PATIENT 


By GORDON MALET 

HOSE who believe in the collective unconscious would perhaps 
trace the fear of illness back to the days of primitive man, 
when the only available explanation of illness was supernatural. It 
was probably inevitable that at the outset the functions of priest and 
physician should be combined. Even the rational Greeks combined 
their Hippocratic practice—in essentials modern clinical medicine— 
with the Aesculapian mysteries. Disease might be cured by the appli- 
cation of reason ; but there was no harm in invoking divine aid to make 
assurance doubly sure. At all events, today there are few who 
are able to weigh up their symptoms completely dispassionately before 
deciding to call in the doctor, without feeling some trace of fear. 
They send for the doctor primarily not so much to find out what is 
wrong, as in order that he may make them well. They conquer 
their fear by an act of faith and hope. And in so far as they abandon 
a rational approach to their illness and their doctor, they are treating 
him not as a physician, but as a priest. Let it be said at once that 
reasoned confidence in one’s medical advisor is a matter of prime 
importance ; it is inspired by knowledge and previous experience, 
by the thoroughness with which he cross-examines one about one’s 
illness and with which he makes his physical examination. Finally, 
reasoned confidence is often, and should always be, inspired by a 
frank confession of ignorance ; the doctor who knows his limitations, 

and every doctor has them, is the doctor you know you can trust. 
The faith which springs from fear, which seeks to impose on the 
doctor a magical or near magical power, places him in something 
of a dilemma. If he breaks it, he is faced with the job of rebuilding 
in its place a confidence based on reason. This means taking the 
patient into his full confidence, and explaining simply and clearly 
the reason for his diagnosis and the rationale of the treatment. 
To do this conscientiously is a tiring and time-consuming process. 
But there is no doubt that the doctor who takes his duty to his 
patients really seriously will usually follow this course. Sometimes 
he will fail. Yet the successes will more than make up for the 
failures. But the temptation to fall in with the patient’s mood may 
be very great. Others more seriously ill may be waiting to be seen, 
and time is always short. And often, again, it appears to make little 
odds whether the patient looks with the eye of faith or reason, pro- 
vided diagnosis and treatment are correct. So it is not surprising that 
sometimes the best of us fail. It is more serious that a few doctors 
—either from laziness or stupidity—encourage their patients to 
accept a ritual laying-on of hands rather than a sound physical 
examination. “Ah! my dear Mrs. So-and-so,” they murmur, “ what 
a blessing you called me in in time ”—mental congratulations all 
round follow this profundity. All too familiar this bedside manner, 
the doctor-patient relationship at its worst, a combination of 
hypocrisy, flattery, and inefficiency. If it is thrust on the doctor 
by certain of his patients in the first instance, he must take the 
full blame for perpetuating this hocus-pocus. To allow a patient’s 
harmless delusions to persist may be justifiable white magic. To en- 
courage delusions, so that professional laziness or incompetence may 

be concealed, is black magic of the worst kind. 
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It may be worth while looking to see the conditions under which 
doctor-patient relationship exists. Clearly, the general practitioner 
or specialist in the home, the surgery, or the consulting-room, does 
stand in physical and mental communion with his patients. But 
what of the situation when the surgeon meets his patient for the 
first time in the operating-theatre, completes his embroidery, and 
returns home, having never seen the features of the man whose life 
he has saved ; such situations are rare, but by no means unknown. 
A peculiar physical relationship certainly exists when a pathologist 
is performing an autopsy. Even this intimacy is lacking when the 
pathologist receives a small sample of blood for analysis, or excised 
tissue for examination, through the post. Most remote of all, per- 
haps, but nevertheless traceable, are the links between the teacher 
of physiology (always salaried by the way), and the patients his 
students will one day treat. The truth of the matter is, surely, that 
whatever his part in the medical team, provided the doctor acts 
conscientiously and speaks the truth without fear or favour, the 
doctor-patient relationship can be left to look after itself. 


That, of course, is not to say that it does not exist. In so far 
as the relationship is based on sober reason, it is good ; in so far 
as it is based on mumbo-jumbo it is bad. Few of us doctors, we must 
confess, can claim complete immunity from mumbo-jumbo. But it 
must be our aim now and in the future, whatever form the practice of 
medicine takes, to strive towards the light and away from the dark- 
ness. This will involve treating our patients in a new way ; it will 
involve teaching them to look, as far as they are able, on their troubles 
objectively. In turn, this will involve a much greater expenditure of 
time on each case. A system of practice which will make this 
possible will strengthen all that is best in the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. 

Unfortunately, the doctor-patient relationship is being used as a 
stick with which to beat the Government’s White Paper. An 
impartial examination suggests that the arguments used are irrele- 
vant. In this context, the doctor-patient relationship appears to be 
a mysterious something dependent on free choice of doctor, the 
direct payment of fees for services rendered, and the sale and 
purchase of practices. Free choice of doctor is, of course, a 
wholly desirable thing; but the doctor-patient relationship can 
exist without it, as many a soldier will admit. In civil life choice 
is seldom as free as we imagine; there are limits of geography 
and of class of patient treated ; and in hospitals patients have doctors 
thrust upon them, and still trust them in most instances. The sale 
and purchase of practices is the most remarkable constituent of the 
combination. The incoming doctor pays a large sum of money to 
acquire his predecessor’s patients ; the mantle of Elijah presumably 
falls on Elisha in the process, for despite their right to choose 
freely, the patients take on the new doctor almost to a man. 
His youth is even turned to his advantage ; he must be more up to 
date than the old doctor, for he knows all the latest treatments 
from the hospital. But if the new doctor were paid a salary by the 
community, the doctor-patient relationship would be finished. 
Strangely enough, no such evil result follows when one doctor 
employs another as an assistant on a salary—very commonly 
inadequate. 


Of course, it is important that the patient should be confident of 
his doctor’s integrity and skill. It is even more important that the 
doctor should know the mental and physical make-up of his patient, 
his past history, his occupation and conditions of work, his home en- 
vironment and his family. This knowledge takes time to acquire. 
And if he is to acquire it, the doctor must devote much more time 
than he can do at present to each patient. If he does this now, 
his conscientiousness may make him the loser financially. If he 
were paid by salary the work should, in theory, take preference over 
the money. 

But there is a danger in the other direction. The salaried doctor 
may not be tempted to practice the laying on of hands ; but it is at 
least arguable that he may lack the incentive to practice his art 
and science any more conscientiously. Surely it is here that free 
choice of doctor comes to our aid. No community will maintain 
the doctor whom nobody chooses to use. The public must be taught 
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to recognise good doctoring—and bad—when it sees it. If this can 
be done, a National Health Service will do nothing to harm the best 
type of doctor-patient relationship. As for the practitioner of the 
older type, the sooner we leave him bekind us, along with love 
potions, philtres, and raffia skirts, the better. 


MEN INTO OFFICERS 
By UNWIN FLEMING 

O.S.B.—War Office Selection Board to the well informed, 

just plain “ Wosbe ” to lesser breeds—is the goal of thousands 
of young servicemen today and also, alas! the disappointment of 
some hundreds more. The job of the many Boards who have these 
last two years been sitting in various parts of the country is to pick 
out from amongst the crowd of candidates recommended for Army 
commissions those really fit to shoulder the responsibilities and bear 
the ardours and strain of modern service in the field. Obviously 
the recruitment of these men is an all-important task. An Army’s 
efficiency in action depends on the initiative, the resource, the 
vitality of the local commander—on the qualities in fact of a 
subaltern. It is insufficient, then, to pick these junior officers merely 
on their showing in a formal, though searching, interview as had 
been done in the early years of the war, especially as such a system 
necessitated a continuous return to the ranks of men found unsuit- 
able for a commission at the O.C.T.U. stage of their work. 
This rejection of something like 20 per cent. of the men originally 
picked made new methods of selection imperative. 

The War Office’s answer to this challenge was the setting-up 
of new Selection Boards, which not merely meet the candidates 
concerned on one formal occasion, but have the opportunity of 
observing them over a period of several days. The confidence placed 
in these Boards has been fully justified, as the proportion of men 
now rejected at Pre-O.C.T.U. or O.C.T.U. has declined considerably. 
There is little doubt that these Boards present one of the most 
successful applications of the psychological method to the art of 
interviewing and personnel-selection. 

I have just returned from one of these Boards and feel that under- 
lying the whole scheme is the idea that candidates should be treated 
as gentlemen; they are, while they stay at the Selection Centre, 
“guests of the officers’ mess” and are treated accordingly. Sheets— 
a rare sight in the Army—<cover the beds, table-cloths the dining- 
room tables. Candidates are thus immediately brought into the sort 
of environment where behaviour as an “officer and gentleman” 
becomes possible. Ranks, moreover, do not matter; for a blissful 
three days the private will be on a par with the Sergeant Major. In 
order to facilitate this, no names are used, each candidate becoming 
the bearer of a number, which he wears on both sleeves, covering 
up any stripes he may possess. 

This levelling of rank would be worth little if a second condition 
remained unfulfilled—the condition, I mean, of social equality. 
The Board, so the Colonel assured us on arrival, was interested 
neither in the status of our family nor in the place of our education. 
Public or Primary School was all the same to him as long as we 
could demonstrate there and then our fitness to take command of 
others. My own observation bears out the justice of his remarks. 
Accents differed, from the precise tone of Scotch to the comfortable 
dawdle of the West Country; civilian occupations varied from 
instrument-making and book-keeping to baking and butchering; 
there was one man I met brought up in Hackney, there was another 
educated at Harvard. Who cares? The first, for all we know, will 
make as good an officer as the second. The truth impresses itself 
upon the observer that the exigencies of total war have forced us 
to cast the commission-net wider than ever before and that we 
have not found abilities of endurance and leadership t6 be the 
monopoly of one class. Any man in the British Army, with his 
Commanding Officer’s assent, has a fair chance of being considered 
for commissioned rank. 

Now in accomplishing its work and in arriving at a definite 
conclusion about each man within half a week, the Board seemed 
to work on the fertile principle, borne out often enough by social 
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psychology, that within a small social group each man, so to 
speak, will find his own level. It is a matter of everyday experience 
that one man will tend to take*command, that another will talk but 
do no work, and that another perhaps will make his contribution 
by hard and continuous thinking. So the Board split us up into 
groups of six or eight, set us certain tasks—building a bridge across 
a stream, lighting a fire, removing a casualty—observed us closely, 
took hectic notes on us, told us to take comniand in turn (“ Now 
number five you take over”) confronted us with unexpected situa- 
tions, in the end thanked us kindly, having, I suppose, gauged our 
“leadership potential” to their satisfaction. 

Back indoors we would be told to hold a discussion on a subject 
of our own choice. We debated first what it was to be: post-war 
Britain? No; too general. Germany? No; too abstruse. The 
position of women? No; their position was too obviously in the 
home. Town-planning? Yes; everybody had something to say 
about town-planning, and for the next half-hour we delightfully 
topped our plans for pre-fabricated houses with commonplaces on 
decentralization and industry. Time was up; next we may have had 
a word-reaction test; we were to write down our first thought 
on hearing such words as “ Father,” “ Jealousy,” “ Beat,” “ Death ” 
(are all Army psychiatrists Freudians?), Papers were collected, and 
the “trick cyclist” spent the next two hours, one suspects, reading 
perversions into minds quite normal and happy. Intelligence and 
imagination tests follow till—till one desperately hopes it is time 
for tea. 

Next day perhaps we address the group on a subject of our own 
choice; ease of deliverance, lucidity of thought and exposition were 
probably being tested here. One of us is installed in the rank 
of Platoon Commander and gives his men a speech of welcome on 
being posted to his unit. Another one is picked out to deal with a 
drunk and disorderly Sergeant lately returned from the Italian 
front. Before long we are‘a party of soldiers left on Crete at the 
time of our forces’ evacuation. We talk over future moves, suggest 
possible lines of action, decide we should like to see the Mayor, 
and molto presto, an officer gets up, explains in broken English 
he was sent for and asks who we might be. His Worship proved 
quite disgracefully intractable, and I believe we should be on that 
island to this day, had it not been for the dinner-gong which 
interrupted our deliberations. Lunch is served, and for an hour, 
the watching, searching, looking, writing of the officers ceases. 

No wonder we leave the Board at the end of the third day a 
little the worse for wear—with the feeling that all our righteous 
impulses will have been analysed away into the promptings of an 
enlightened self-interest. Amidst general laughter someone is 
re-telling (for the hundredth time) the story of the Major who, 
dissatisfied with the high percentage of his men who had failed. the 
Board, determined to find out the facts for himself. Disguised 
as a lance-corporal he went off to the nearest W.0.S.B. Duly the 
leport came back; not only was he considered unsuitable for a 
commission, but also ill-fitted to bear a stripe. Though I cannot 
vouch for the truth of this, it is worth passing on; the misfortunes 
of others give us hope for ourselves. 

The above notwithstanding, these methods of selection are com- 
mendable not only for their ready transferability to the peace-time 
recruitment of leaders—in industry, education and commerce—not 
only for their thoroughness and elasticity, but also for their immedi- 
ate usefulness, for their over-riding fairness in assessing impartially 
the contribution to be made by each in the building of a democratic 
army. 
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ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
(TO THOSE AT HOME 


As seagulls, wheeling gracefully astern, 

Where now for many days there none have been, 
To sailors who for some assurance yearn 

Give proof the land is there, though yet unseen: 
And as the tides in ceaseless ebb and flow 

Confirm th’existence of an unseen moon, 

So will a word from home—how well I know! — 
Comfort their anxious hearts. Grant them this boon. 


J. T. NIsBET. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By 


VIEW books published since the war have aroused so much dis- 
cussion as Professor F. A. Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom. 
There are those who proclaim that the Professor’s exposition of 
ihe consequences of compulsory planning offers us a fresh revela- 
tion of Liberalism. There are others who contend that the Pro- 
fessor, under the guise of an unprejudiced analysis, has indulged 
n a meretricious attack upon the tenets of Socialism. This book 
has already been very adequately reviewed in The Spectator by Mr. 
Michael Polanyi, and it is not my intention to repeat what he said. 
But no person who is interested in current political theory can fail 
to be stimulated and aroused by the Professor’s assertion that most 
ef our present assumptions are in fact fallacies. At a time when 
the attention of every man and woman is concentrated upon war, 
there is always a danger that our political awareness and instincts 
may become dimmed ; and that we may tend to accept thoughtless 
formulas, finding in them an escape from general bewilderment and 
inertia. It is thus useful to be sharply warned by Professor Hayek 
that in accepting without mental effort the formula of a planned 
economy, not only are we repudiating the special contribution which 
this island has made to -political theory, but we shall end by 
surrendering ourselves, our souls and bodies to a rigid totalitarian 
system. The Professor’s warning will find a startled acceptance in 
the hearts of those who have, during these years of confusion, felt 
home-sick for the confident convictions of the nineteenth-century 
Liberals. It is, indeed, a tragedy that we should have grown 
half ashamed of the most precious political concepts which England 
has given to the world, and that we should, without hesitation, accept 
as valid political or economic theories which are not native to us 
but foreign. It is a fine thing that a man of Austrian origin should, 
in this fifth year of war, remind us that we should respond to our 
birthright ; respondite natalibus is the motto of Professor Hayek’s 


book. 


* e * * 


The justification of individualism is both moral and practical. 
“ Morals,” writes Professor Hayek, “ are of necessity a phenomenon 
of individual conduct. They can exist only in the sphere in which 
the individual is free to decide for himself and is called upon 
voluntarily to sacrifice personal advantage to the observance of a 
moral rule. Only when we are ourselves responsible for our own 
interests and are free to sacrifice them has our decision moral value.” 
There exists, moreover, a more practical justification. If we could 
conceive of a world in which the élite were really composed of 
super-men and the mass of the people no more responsible than 
Hottentots, then indeed collectivism might be in practice applicable. 
But in any civilised community, the general level of intelligence is 
fairly evenly distributed, and wisdom or stupidity do not rise or 
fall to any marked degree above or below the average line. No 
conceivable élite can possess powers or imagination so transcendent 
as to enable them to understand and provide for all the needs of all 
humanity ; the most they can hope to do is to plan for the needs 
of some sector of humanity. The planners, therefore, can only 
possess a partial scale of values, and to impose this scale upon 
others is to destroy freedom of choice and thought. It is for 
this practical reason that the individualist concludes that men and 
women should be free to follow their own values and preferences 
rather than someone else’s. “Within these spheres,” writes the 
Professor, “the individual’s system of ends should be supreme and 
not subject to the dictation of others.” The function of the Govern- 
ment, or the planners, should thus be confined to providing assistance 
to the development of free personality; they should distinguish 
sharply between “providing signposts and commanding people 
which road to take.” 

* * * * 

It is from this dominant position of moral and practical necessity 
that Professor Hayek trains his batteries upon the massed tanks of 
planning. His barrage is concentrated and severe. Our planners, 
he contends, do not desire to provide a rational framework in which 
individual energy can find its fullest expression; what they desire 
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is a central direction of all economic activity according to 2 single, 
and, therefore, only partially valid, system. Instead of planning for 
competition they aim at planning against competition, and what will 
be the result? It will lead in the first place to the creation of 
monopolies ; and, since the independence of these monopolies would 
defeat “the plan,” the State will sooner or later be obliged to con- 
trol the monopolies, a control which must become “ progressively 
more complete and more detailed.” Not only would this process 
inevitably destroy the basis of Parliamentary Government, or, to use 
Professor Laski’s ingenuous phrase, “ suspend the classic tormule of 
normal opposition,” but it would lead inevitably to the dictator- 
ship either of the one or of the few. Before long the Rule of Law 
would also have to be suspended, and the judicature would become 
an instrument of the planners. Truth itself would become “ some- 
thing laid down by authority” and we should have imposed upon 
us governmental myths “based upon particular views about facts 
which are then elaborated into scientific theories in order to justify 
® preconceived opinion.” The citizen would thus find himself 
dominated by a bureaucratic machine possessing power which in a 
competitive society is possessed by nobody, and which would in the 
end prove destructive of all individual independence. For freedom 
cannot be reconciled “ with the supremacy of one single purpose to 
which the whole society must be entirely and perpetually sub- 
ordinate.” And unless we are vividly aware of these great dangers 
we may, in the unthinking pursuit of admirable ideals, produce 
results which are, in fact, destructive of such ideals. 


* os 7 * 


The weak link in Professor Hayek’s formidable chain of argument 
is his contention that, owing to the close interdependence of all 
economic phenomena, it is impossible to stop planning just where 
one would wish. According to him, the moment that one starts 
planning against competition, one,has set one’s foot upon the easy 
descent to Avernus, and there is no half-way stopping place between 
planning and totalitarianism. Logically, the Professor may be 
right, but in this country we are averse from carrying premises 
te their logical conclusions: even Marx recognised that revolutions 
could occur in Great Britain through processes of compromise, 
reasonableness and consent. A useful antidote to Professor Hayek’s 
depressing indictment is the book which Mr. Harold Macmillan 
published in 1938 entitled The Middle Way, a book which scarcely 
attracted sufficient attention at the time. Mr. Macmillan (who since 
then has devoted his admirable talents to a most successful experi- 
ment in diplomacy), examined in some four hundred pages the 
problem whether it would be possible to reconcile the apparent 
contradiction, between man’s desire for higher economic standards 
which can only be achieved by greater social discipline and his 
desire for greater individual liberty, which would be curtailed by 
that discipline. He argued that there was, in fact, a dividing line 
to be drawn between the efficient organisation of society for the 
supply of the essentials of life and an organisation which pushes 
a collectivism “beyond that line and submerges individuality in a 
slavish subservience to political authority.” In his definition of 
this “ dividing line ” he was British both in his belief in compromise 
and in his optimism that some such compromise can be effected. 
He contended that it might be possible in this country to achieve 
some synthesis of the Capitalist and Socialist schools of thought, and 
he based his theory and his method upon the successive stages of 
development through which industries and services in practice pass. 
Thus new industries are best left to the initiative of private enter- 
prise ; established industries, the productive capacity of which tends 
to outstrip market demand, require “integration” and a new form 
of corporate organisation ; whereas industries which have reached 
the stage of public utility undertakings should be brought within the 
direct or indirect control ‘of the State. Professor Hayek recognises 
no such gradations ; he does not refer to Mr. Macmillan’s book. Yet 
it might convince him that in this illogical island there exists an 
infinite capacity for finding middle ways. 
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THE THEATRE 


** Lady Julie.’’ At the Chanticleer. 

THE sporadic appearance of Little Theatres in the vicinity of 
London is a welcome sign of a lively interest in drama, but those 
who are responsible for the direction of such theatres do not always 
recognise clearly one fundamental principle essential to success, 
which is, that the plays produced by such theatres must be, as a 
general rule, those not likely to be seen in the West End. A city 
as vast as London, with an enormous outlying population for whom 
a visit to the West-End means, even in normal times, a rather 
long and difficult journey provides great opportunities for local 
enterprise. To put on a play in the centre of London means such 
an extremely heavy financial outlay that West-End managers are 
unwilling to take the risk of producing new, original work or plays 
not likely to have a wide popular appeal. This fact gives any Little 
Theatre situated in a suburb, such as the Chanticleer Theatre in 
Clareville Street, S.W.7—its real chance. The opportunity to see a 
play by so remarkable a dramatist as Strindberg is likely to draw 
a number of other lovers of the theatre as it did me this week. In 
choosing Lady fulie the Chanticleer management chose one of the 
best known and least original of Strindberg’s plays and this was 
no doubt reasonable ; but it was unfortunate that the most important 
part of Miss Julie was played by an actress, Marcella Salzer, who 
was too greatly handicapped by her imperfect command of English 
for her other gifts to have much chance to make themselves felt. 
Even in this very small theatre I found that I could not understand 
one word in ten that she uttered and, as Strindberg’s vital dialogue 
is always one of his chief virtues this play was, for me, robbed of 
its main interest. Mr. Peter Noble gave a good performance as 
the valét Jean but it did detract from the effect of the play that 
he conveyed the fatal impression that he was of more aristocratic 
origin than his mistress, JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 





“Cover Girl.’’ At the Prince of Wales. ‘* Experiments in the 

Revival from Death of Organisms.’’ At the Torch. 
Cover Girl is an excellent example of the kind of film which Holly- 
wood does brilliantly, filling, as it were, an intellectual vacuum 
with spangles, trumpet-blasts and swiftly-drying tears. It is on such 
films that expenditure is most lavish, for the bauble must be thickly 
swathed in dollars which will be visible in all their opulent green- 
ness to the unaided eye of the exhibitor. The style of presentation 
is in itself a hymn of praise to luxury: the theme is of luxury 
rejected in favour of love in a garret (or at any rate in Joe’s joint 
down-town). The inner contradiction has become traditional. In 
Cover Girl Rita Hayworth impersonates an actress who sacrifices 
her happiness in return for a career and wins it back again at the 
price of a return to obscurity. Throughout the film, however, one 
is more conscious of Miss Hayworth’s career than of the abandoned 
ambitions of her role. I have no idea whether Miss Hayworth 
is happy; but there can be no doubt that the story of her recent 
meteoric rise following many years of unrecognised hard work 
provides more entertaining and more convincing material than the 
film’s theme. 

Professional competence is always exciting in itself, and Cover 
Girl, aside from its theme, is a minor triumph for sheer hard work 
in the planning and execution of a screen “ musical.” Every dance 
routine, every camera movement, every lift of an eyelid and swing 
of a hip has been calculated to the inch of film and the split second 
of time. Gene Kelly’s dancing lacks the puckish ease of Fred 
Astaire at his best, yet his dance routines and stylised backgrounds 
have been well chosen to suit his precision, whilst, as an actor, he 
lets fall hints of sensitivity and a wide emotional range. Here, with- 
out much doubt, is a coming big name of the screen. Cover Girl, 
being so concerned with sheer mechanical efficiency, with the full 
employment of space and time, is more like a shining engineering 
job than a film. It aims to dazzle the spectator and triumphantly 
succeeds. 

At the Torch Theatre, Knightsbridge, there is to be seen a Soviet 
record film of the work of Professor Bryukhonenko in the main- 
tenance and revival of life in animals by the use of blood circulating 
and breathing machines. The severed head of a dog is shown being 
enabled to respond normally to many stimuli. When, after a London 


Scientific Film Society show, I reviewed this film in The Spectator 

some considerable time ago many readers expressed interest, and 

they may be glad of this opportunity to see the film at a public 

showing. EpGarR ANSTEY. 
MUSIC 


Miss Rainier’s Quartet 

Lonpon is now threatened-with the closing of its only remaining 
small concert-hall, and, unless there is some turn of fortune or 
intervention by a financial deus ex machina, the Wigmore will shortly 
follow the Aeolian and the Grotrian into retirement. With its 
“ corned-beef ” marble, and its mosaic in the bad old style of 
Teutonic pretentiousness (which is at least better than the worst 
of more recent days), the hall is not a thing of beauty. But its 
excellent acoustics made it adequate for its purpose, and one cannot 
but form a sentimental attachment to a place in which one has 
derived so much pleasure—for memory is merciful concerning that 
larger measure of boredom and even pain. It is no use, however, 
being sentimental. Proprietors of concert-halls cannot indefinitely 
keep them open at a loss, nor is it desirable that the B.B.C. should 
extend further its control of our musical organisations. The remedy 
must lie with the musical public, who now have an opportunity 
of showing what, and how much, they are worth. 

In the meantime, gathering rosebuds before the garden is shut, 
I went to Mr. Gerald Cooper’s concert last Sunday, when a new 
String Quartet by Priaulx Rainier was played by the Zorian Quartet. 
Miss Rainier is, I am told, a South African of Huguenot descent ; 
she is also a composer to be taken, on the strength of this work, 
seriously. She has a real mastery of the technique of writing for 
strings, and considerable musical imagination which enables her to 
sustain the interest of the music throughout a movement, and 
then at the end give it a heightened beauty of physical sound and 
emotional expression. This glow of passion lit up the final bars 
of both the tragic first movement (which is not “slow” for all 
that it is marked Andante), and the tranquil third movement which 
is remarkable for its evenly sustained melodiousness. The interven- 
ing Scherzo is brilliantly successful. Only the finale fails, being 
too much in the nature of a bag into which the composer has put 
all manner of ideas, good in themselves, but not making the coherent 
movement that is needed to crown the whole structure. 

The work was repeated, and one was grateful for that, not because 
it was difficult to understand, but because it was worth hearing 
twice. Between the two performances Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet 
was played, Miss Juler being the clarinettist. It was an excellent 
performance, but would have been better for the repeats in the 
variations. The modern habit of playing such movements—the 
one in Schubert’s Octet is an outstanding example—through without 
repeats is deplorable, for it makes what should be spacious and 
leisurely, restless and trivial. The beauties of it have no room to 
expand. Whether the .practice is due to the laziness of performers or 
the impatience of audiences, it is little to the credit of their musician- 
ship. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


EPITAPH ON A RUSSIAN SOLDIER 


FIVE days we held the enemy hard pressed, 
And on the fifth we marched towards the West. 


On that fifth day beneath a blast from hell, 
His face towards the West, my comrade fell. 


Swiftly running, as he was wont to go, 
He fell, and there he lay upon the snow 


With arms outspread so widely that it seemed 
To embrace that whole dear countryside he deemed. 


Ready to die in battle, he would refuse, 
Even in death the well-loved earth to lose. 


His mother’s days will now be full of pain, 
Victory will not bring back her son again. 


But let that mother think her son will rest 
Happy, for he died facing towards the West. 


Translated from the Russian of Konstantin Simonov 
by V. DE S. PINTO. 








THE 


LETTERS TO 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Sir,—It is very probable that a considerable majority of our people are 
hoping that Roosevelt will be re-elected for another term of office ; but 
both our public and Press should be chary of making this too evident 
between now and next November. For attempts to interfere in their 
domestic policy, however well meant on our part, will be as keenly 
resented in the U.S.A., as would any similar appeal to our electors made 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 

What we should be chiefly concerned with is America’s determination 
to bring the war to a victorious conclusion, and, after that, to take her 
full part in setting up an international tribunal to ensure that the 
conditions which brought about this war and the last shall not be able 
to recur in the future. In this vital matter there is every reason to 
believe that both Roosevelt and Dewey see eye to eye with our states- 
men. In fact, Mr. Dewey has already proclaimed at the recent Republi- 
can convention that such is the case. 

It should not be overlooked that electoral opinion in the U.S.A. has, 
as a matter of fact, veered over very decidedly to the Republicans during 
the last year or two. Many Americans who are not keen party politicians 
dislike a permanent President at any time. Thus, while we here have 
decidedly moved in the direction of State Socialism, the opposite ten- 
dency has been apparent in the States, where there is keen opposition 
even to that mild dose of it known as the New Deal. This is not an 
expression of opinion, but one of fact, whatever the future may have in 
store. 

We in this country will do well, therefore, to abstain, whether directly 
or indirectly, from instructing American electors how they should vote. 
To do otherwise will not help Roosevelt’s chances, but, on the contrary, 
considerably prejudice them. 

Should Dewey become President, there are less unlikely things than 
that he would nominate his predecessor to be his country’s representative 
in Europe at the next Peace Conference, which would be a whole-time 
job. But, for us even to recommend such an appointment would be 
one of the surest ways of defeating it. On the other hand, if Roosevelt 
is re-elected, it is difficult to see how he could or would follow the 
example of Wilson in coming over to Europe for a long spell. Be this as 
it may, the soundest advice which can be offered to all our publicists 
during the next five months is to “ keep off the grass” where American 
domestic issues are concerned. Nefas est ab amico doceri in these 
matters ; and, it would not help our own National Government to be 
returned to office at the next General Election if a vigorous campaign 
were to be started in the U.S.A., as soon as it became imminent, to show 
our people which side they ought to support.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 

The Vicarage, St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, Preston. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


Sir,—Opening The Spectator, and turning as usual first to “ Magginal 
Comments” I find myself for once exclaiming to Harold Nicolson: 
“That’s not fair.” He believes that “the majority of Germans are 
decent, orderly and humane.” How then does he know that “the 
German people as a whole” share in the hysterical glee evoked by Goeb- 
bels’ fairy stories about our sufferings under flying bombs? Suppose as 
many as 75 per cent. of them felt about it like the British citizens who 
wrote to the B.B.C. to protest against imaginary gloating in announcers’ 
voices? Would they dare to show it? Would they not rather murmur 
to themselves as Germans are said to do when indignant about worst 
things: 
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“Dear God, make me dumb 
Lest I to Dachau come.” 


Those who accuse anti-Nazi Germans of moral cowardice because 
they don’t protest against or resist Nazi atrocities never, it seems to me, 
allow sufficiently for their difficulties. Of course they ought to have 
resisted at the beginning, before Hitler became too strong. But they 
did not then recognise him for the monster he is. Many British people, 
not only Tories but Mr. Lloyd George himself, were misled into 
expressing warm admiration for him. Later and now, consider the 
difference between Germans and would-be resisters in France, Norway, 
etc. These are surrounded by fellow citizens of whom they know that 
the vast majority agree with them, including many officials whom the 
Nazis have been obliged to trust. Representatives of Nazidom are 
relatively a handful. In Germany the balance is the other way. The 
whole machinery of authority and all its weapons are against resistance. 
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It must be extraordinarily difficult for anti-Nazis to know how many 
are on their side, to plan concerted action, and to judge whether any 
particular scheme has a chance of success or would be sheer suicide. 
Yet German refugees here of the Free German Movement have 
accumulated evidence to show that underground concerted action does 
take place in some volume. When condemning Germans because there 
is not more of it and in bolder forms, everyone should, I think, ask 
himself how much resistance he would dare if he balanced its small 
chance of success against the certainty of torture for oneself and ruin 
for one’s family if it failed. 

A further difficulty is the conflict which must be going on in many 
German minds between hatred of Hitlerism and fear that an Allied 
victory may mean the kind of future which Lord Vansittart plans for 
Germany. That is why his proposals have been indeed a “gift for 
Goebbels.”—Yours faithfully, 


House of Commons, S.W. 1. ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 


Sir,—A proper understanding of German behaviour is essential for 
determining a future policy for Germany. In his “ Marginal Comment ” 
of June 30th, Mr. Harold Nicolson mentions the remarkable contrast 
between the corporate and individual behaviour of the Germans, and 
surely this fact is the most important of all our data about Germany. In 
foreign affairs after the war nations will have to deal with nations, and 
not individuals. Therefore, we must all realise that the disciplinary 
measures that will clearly be needed to quell the arrogant and aggressive 
corporate behaviour of Germany will have to take precedence over the 
sympathetic treatment that many will instinctively desire for the indi- 
vidual German in defeat.—Yours faithfully, H. STEPHEN PASMORE. 
21 Edwardes Square, W. 8. 


THE UNREST IN RELIGION 


Sir,—May I be allowed to comment briefly and respectfully on Dr. 
Mozley’s review of my book in last week’s Spectator? I could not 
expect Dr. Mozley to accept my main proposition—that the Church of 
England can scarcely hope to so've the perplexities or to retain the 
allegiance of the younger generation unless its leaders wil! face frankly 
the revolution in opinion which the far-reaching Modernist studies of 
the last half-century have brought about. Of the criticisms directed 
against my arguments I will say only this. However courteous and dis- 
tinguished my critic might be, and however imperfect my own training 
in conservative theology, I should still venture to question the opinion 
that “in the vast majority of cases there is no reasonable doubt as to 
what the evangelists wrote.” I should still adhere to the view that 
M. Guignebert’s patient examination of the whole marvellous story of the 
Resurrection and of the Appearances which followed it, and his admir- 
able insistence on the value of historical tests, ought not to be lightly 
set aside. And I should still feel some doubts about the authenticity 
and meaning of the word attributed to St. Paul in connexion with the 
Eucharist in I Corinthians xi, 23-25. 

But more important than any errors attributed to me is Dr. Mozley’s 
attitude towards the recent Report of the Commission on Doctrine. May 
I dwell on that for a moment—again with great personal respect? He 
will not allow me to describe it as an authoritative utterapce of the 
English Church. 

“It is nothing of the sort. It is a report made by a number of 
selected persons to the Archbishops. Neither the bench of Bishops 
nor the Convocations have given it their approval.” 

But the fact remains that it is the report of a Commission of eminent 
persons selected presumably by the Archbishops because they repre- 
sented with some authority various schools of thought within the Church, 
who laboured for years under the chairmanship.of the present Primate 
to review the whole theological position, to consider how far certain 
doctrines might or might not be universally accepted, and possibly even 
to prepare the way for “a Christian theology more adequate than any 
that has preceded it.” It would be, I think, a mistake to disparage the 
authority of this Commission or to uaderestimate the value of its work. 
And it would be little less than a disaster for the Church if the full and 
free discussion of the very interesting report which it has presented were 
allowed to be stifled by those who are opposed to any re-examination of 
venerable dogmas or any concessions to Modernist ideas—Yours faith- 
fully, ERASMIAN. 


“A PICTURE OF INDIA” 


Sir,—In your issue of June 23rd, the reviewer of Lady Hartog’s book 
India in Outline states: “In Travancore, half the men and a third of 
the women are literate.” These figures offer a striking contrast to those 
for the whole of India, according to which (approximately) 20 per cent. 
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of the men and 3 per cent. of the women are classed as literate. 

The explanation of these remarkable differences lies in the fact that 
in Travancore 38 per cent. of the population are Christians. The educa- 
tional advance of the State dates from the coming of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the London Missionary Society to work there over 
a hundred years ago. Under their leadership Christian agencies have 
done great work in the field of education, and even today at least half 
the education in the State is under Christian auspices. Four of the 
university colleges are Christian institutions, and the Government college 
in the State capital was started by a missionary of the London Missionary 
Seciety many years ago, at the request of the Hindu Maharaja. The 
Christian Church in India today leads in the struggle against ignorance, 
which lies at the root of India’s poverty.—Yours faithfully, 

St. Oswald’s Lodge, Worcester. Puivie LEA. 


INDIA’S REAL PROBLEM 

Sir,—Mr. Barbour has somewhat misunderstood the Indian population 
problem. To say that the peak-rise-period is already over is not to 
preclude the possibility of “a substantial growth” still taking place. In 
other words, a point of inflexion has been reached, and the population- 
curve is flattening out. Professor Hill’s graph, in The Times of June Ist, 
gave exactly the opposite impression. In your issue of June 16th I tried 
to show (a) that quantitative predictions on the basis of crude death and 
birth rates are not possible, (b) in certain parts of India the net repro- 
duction rate is already less than unity, and (¢) there are indications 
that fertility is falling rapidly, due to changing age-composition, rising 
age at marriage and other social reasons. “A little-changing but high 
birth-rate,” without reference to the changing age-grpupings and falling 
fertility, has no meaning for our purposes. The notion that the rate of 
increase of the Indian population is likely to fall rapidly was not pro- 
pounded by me, but by Dr. Raja, who is quoted at length in the Census 
Report, 1941 

I did not suggest that India’s problem was a short-term one, but “ the 
present financial disorganisation and the famine” are considered by all 
economists to be the effects of inflation, which can be checked, not by 
population control, nor even by “co-operation” or any “ new approach,” 
but by stringent financial measures. In its long-term aspects, India’s low 
factor of safety was shown to be attributable more to the lack of machines 
and technological progress than any other factor. As for the “new 
approach,” Professor Hill himself provides the answer. “Progress in 
national development could be sensibly quicker under a purely Indian 
Government.” The avoidance of political recrimination and the setting 
up of such a Government are, then, our first needs.—Yours faithfully, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. D. M. SEN. 


THE GERMAN MILITARY CODE 


Sir,—Referring to Mr. Harold Nicolson’s timely warning about the 
coming arguments of the military commanders responsible for the shoot- 
ing of the fifty Allied officers by the Gestapo, I may state that the 
German Military Code establishes their responsibility absolutely. The 
Gestapo could not have acted without the consent or co-operation of the 
High Command, which is responsible for military prisoners of war. In 
this respect §155 of the Penal Code of October roth, 1940, states: 

“During a war which has broken out against the German Reich 
all persons who stand in a relation of duty or obedience to the armed 
forces or who are otherwise attached to them are subject to the penal 
provisions of this law and in particular of military law in so far as 
the commanders of the army units concerned or the Commander- 
in-Chief of the armed forces have made this provision for the sphere 
of their command.” 

As to crimes committed under command, the Penal Code says in 
Article 47: 

“JT. If the penal code is violated as the result of the execution of 
an order given in pursuance of duty, then the authorised superior 
issuing the order is alone responsible. The subordinate executing 
the order is, however, liable as an accessory: (1) if he exceeds his 
orders ; or (2) if he is aware that the order of his superior is an act 
involving a common or military crime or offence. II. Where the 
fault of the subordinate is slight, no punishment need be imposed.” 

I do not assume’ that the Allied judges will be more lenient than the 
German Military Penal Code. On the other hand, Mr. Nicolson has fallen 
to German propaganda: he speaks of a mixed population of “over 80 
millions.” Can’t we stick to the Versailles frontiers, where the popula- 
tion of Germany was 65 millions. Otherwise the pan-German claim 
that all German-speaking people should be looked upon as German 
nationals may gain ground.— Yours faithfully, WALTER LOEB. 
39 Berkeley Court, Baker Street, London, N W.1. 
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CIVICS AND YOUTH 


Sir,—It is impossible to let pass Mr. Clarke’s astonishing statement 
“That to expect young people to be civic-minded at 18 is either Utopian 
or Hitlerian.” If it were true there would be little point in putting 
Mr. Butler’s Education Bill into practice, or in continuing to evolve our 
not unsuccessful efforts to work out a democratic way of life. Firstly, 
why must it be presumed that in order to make youth civic-minded you 
must have regimentation and a species of jackbooted Hitler Jugend? We 
have a very good example of the opposite type of movement in the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides, for which most people have the highest praise, 
and which has done a great deal of good in promoting the ideas of good- 
citizenship and good-neighbourliness in its members. 

Secondly, we are about to establish Young Peoples’ Colleges, providing 
part-time education from the age of 16 to 18. No longer will the child 
be thrown on the labour market at an early age, but by bridging the gap 
between learning and earning we shall make him (or her) feel a member 
of the community. By extra-curricula activities (e.g., drama, games) and 
partial self-government by students’ committees (such as described in 
P. L. Kitchen’s From Learning to Earning), much will be done to develop 
interests and the desire to acquire knowledge, also to demonstrate the 
responsibilities, duties, and rights of citizenship. Dr. Happold has 
described in his book Towards a New Aristocracy the working of the 
“Company of Honour and Service” at Bishop Wordsworth’s School, 
Salisbury, which is a notable experiment. 

The aim of education is to produce the “whole” man with many 
interests and a zest for living, and unless we admit that this is a desirable 
goal all our hopes will be groundless. In the three cases of teaching civics 
which I have mentioned I can see little that is Utopian or Hitlerian.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., E. ALAN BAKER. 

3 Twyford Crescent, W. 3 


AMERICANS AND BRITONS 


S1r,—It is with the greatest admiration that I have read W. S. Lewis’s 
letter in your issue of last week. As a busy housewife I had not the time 
to sit down and@write such a comprehensive and interesting reply to 
Mr. Harold Nicolson’s article on his encounter with two American sol- 
diers ; but Mr. Lewis has made all the points which my indignant house- 
hold raised at once, and he has done so without the heat of indignation 
which would have scorched and spoiled any immediate reply of mine. 
Indeed, his letter is a fine example of American courtesy. 

Those of us who have experienced the kindly and charming friendship 
of American soldiers over here must blush to read such a petulant and 
egoistic article from Mr. Nicolson, and one hopes that our American 
friends will not take his strictures and disappointments as being typical 
of us all. Granted that Mr. Nicolson’s aesthetic sense may have been 
wounded, was there any need to have enlarged his private chagrin in a 
periodical which is seemingly read by discriminating people on both sides 
of the Atlantic? Having had a tilt at American Army personnel, he has 
lately chosen te criticise American ladies; a few weeks ago it was the 
Slav races who had incurred his rather precious dislike. Does Mr. 
Nicolson really wish the next peace to last longer than five years? Or 
is he unconsciously helping to disrupt the growing friendship among the 
Allies? 

The impression (possibly erroneous) given to us by Mr. Nicolson’s 
recent articles is that he does not like Americans, and his fears about 
their future relations with us are influenced, let us say, rather by wishful 
thinking than by a genuine anxiety over possible misunderstandings 
between our two countries After all, Mr. Nicolson himself has said he 
prefers Teutons—and the French (not Vichy French, we presume) to 
the Slavs—and from two of his recent articles one gathers that he prefers 
either to Americans. Doubtless we should be grateful that Mr. Nicolson 
can bring himself to approve even one of our Allies.—Yours faithfully, 

EDNA WHITLOCK. 

Brinklea Cottage, 10 Wimborne Road, Bournemouth. 


CHERBOURG 


Sir,—Concerning your paragraph at page 594 of The Spectator for 
June 30th last, headed Cherbourg. In the Daily Express of to-day’s 
date (i.e., July 3rd, 1944) on page 4, by the Express military reporter, 
occurs this paragraph: 

“The enemy made no attempt to block the main entrance to the 
harbour, but sank the largest ship they had at the entrance to the 
deep-water dock, where the ‘ Normandie’ used to berth, and blew 
up the quay walls.” 

This information, judging from the context, appears to have been derived 
from no less a person than Major-General C. R. Moore, U.S. Army Chief 
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Engineer in Europe, so if Mr. Harold Nicolson has “in fact” committed 

a “factual error,” according to Mr. Arthur Rau, then he has erred in 

very good company! Who should know better “ where the ‘ Normandie’ 

used to berth” than the Chief Engineer of the United States Army?— 

I beg to remain, Sir, yours faithfully, EDWARD SHOOSMITH. 
Brickhurst, Laughton, near Lewes, Sussex. 


SENSIBLE MONEY 


Sir,—As finance is being considered and planning is in the air, now is 
the time for our country at last to make an effort to simplify our coinage. 
Such simplification would immediately take a great burden off our young 
people in schools and colleges, foreign visitors, and every merchant buy- 
ing and selling ; and would facilitate foreign trade. 
Two very small changes would make our present coinage practically 
into a decimal system, and I suggest the following: 
5 farthings = I penny 
Io pennies = 1 shilling 
10 shillings = 1 half-sovereign 
20 shillings = 1 sovereign (1 pound) 
100 shillings = 1 fiver 


The small difference in the value of the penny when ten to a shilling 
would, for practical purposes, be balanced up by the five farthings to a 
Adjustments, very trifling in practice, would effect this major 
May I urge public support for this simple but 
Marie C. STOPEs. 


penny. 

benefit to our country. 

fundamental reform?—Yours faithfully, 
Norbury Park, near Dorking, Surrey. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Sir,—In your article “ The Land and the People” in your issue of June 
3oth you say, about the payment of compensation at the March, 1939, 
value, that the substantial justice of that principle need not be challenged. 
In saying this have you had in mind the marked deterioration, which would 
appear to be permanent, in the value of money which has taken place 
during the last five years? Do you really feel that justice will be done 
if the State takes possession compulsorily of a particular form of pro- 
perty and gives in exchange a sum of money which, while nominally the 
same as its value in 1939, has, in fact, a purchasing power far less than 
was then the case?—Your obedient servant, R. E. MarrtTIN. 
The Brand, Loughborough. 


THE CUCKOO’S INTERVAL 


Sir,—The answer of two expert musicians to Sir William Beach Thomas’s 
question in your issue of June 23rd, as to whether the cuckoo sings a 
true musical interval, is to be found in Henry Festing Jones’s Life of 
Samuel Butler, where Festing Jones records that towards the end of 
May, 1900, he and Butler sketched for a week at Sammichele, in the 
valley of Susa, which was full of cuckoos crying to one another all day 
long, major thirds, minor thirds, fourths, and even seconds—Yours, &c., 
New Barn, Perry Hinksey, Oxford. PENELOPE SPARROW. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


S1r,—Last week’s otherwise inspiring leading article contained a plea 
that Mr. Churchill’s February declaration (about unconditional surren- 
der) “could with advantage bz elaborated.” Surely history warns us 
of the danger, in dealing with the German mentality, of providing their 
future leaders with any pre-surrender pronouncement for them to mis- 
represent in years to come. It is, moreover, arguable—as it is even about 
President Wilson’s fourteen points—whether any elaboration would have 
any influence on shortening the war.—Yours faithfully, 
Minehead. C. P. Paice, Lt.-Col. (retired). 


“A CHATEAU IN NORMANDY 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s musings about Cherbourg and Normandy 
prompt me to ask whether any Americans have noticed the Chateau of 
Tocqueville, the home of the author of La Démocratie en Amérique 
(Alexis de Tocqueville)? In 1858 R. M. Milnes (Lord Houghton), 
Arthur Russell, M.P. (my father), spent a week with Tocqueville. My 
father wrote, August 11th, 1858: “The chateau is square with two round 
towers, near the sea, not far from Barfleur and the Hogue, where the 
battle was fought, and strange to say, the wreck of Tourville’s ships are 
still at the bottom of the sea and have sometimes been seen. There 
remains an old stone Colombier which contains holes for 3,000 pigeons.” 
Has this building or the Chateau survived the invasion?—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., FLora RUSSELL, 
East Hills, Albury, Surrey. ; 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ONE of the movements of the day, which should be beneficent, but may 
be lamentable, is the decentralisation of factories. A number of these 
have been and are being set up in the valleys, and establish new sources 
of likely river pollution. It is a mistake, apparently shared by the Lea 
Commissioners, for example, to suppose that the towns only are respon- 
sible. The Commissioners’ apologia for the pollution of the Lea is 
singularly depressing. It seems to suggest that there is no remedy, if 
the logic of the general manager is to be accepted. He wrote: “ There 
are various reasons for this (the pollution), over some of which the 
Board has no control. The latter are due to the war and are of a 
temporary nature only.” If that means anything, it means that the 
permanent causes are under the control of the Board ; and the fear is 
that they will remain permanent. There is no sign of any drastic effort 
to prevent numbers of streams being used as drains. Soon the only 
surviving life will be the grey sewer rat. 
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Two Nurseries 

A queer, suggestive little incident has been watched by an ardent 
bird-watcher. This is the tale. “Two chaffinches, a cock and a hen, 
flew towards me. The hen went straight to a thorn bush about 
20 yards half-left of me. The cock, after eyeing me suspiciously for 
a minute or two, went off to another thorn bush to my half-right. On 
investigating the half-left bush I was not surprised to find the hen sitting 
on her nest. Leaving her undisturbed, I went to the half-right bush 
and was surprised to find the cock also sitting on a nest.” Now, the 
male chaffinch is a good husband and father. He helps both to build 
and incubate, but for one pair to keep two nests, that is beyond explana- 
tion, for the chaffinch is the most careful and conscientious of nest- 
builders and does not, like the cock wren, run up a rough cock’s nest 
in a day or two, much less persuade a hen to lay in it. 


A Bradfield Naturalist 


A letter has recently appeared under four signatures (Quorum Pars 
Quarta Fui) to say that a memorial to Anthony Collett, a naturalist of 
genius, should be set up in the shape of a natural history corner of the 
library in his old school of Bradfield. It is hoped that admirers of his 
work, which had rare qualities, will send subscriptions to Sir Bruce 
Richmond, Netherhampton House, Salisbury. In the past I enjoyed 
many days bird-nesting with Collett -in different parts of Berkshire ; and 
came to regard Bradfield as one of the richest haunts. The river Pang 
is a small replica of the Kennet. Not once or twice on the banks I 
have heard the grasshopper warbler imitating with strange accuracy the 
sound of a fisherman’s reel. Just above it I saw the only example in 
my experience of a well-stocked shrike’s larder—a thing often written 
of but seldom seen. Some of the rarer butterflies, as well as birds, 
abound. The place itself makes naturalists. One of the best articles 
I ever read on natural history was from the school paper—I fancy it 
was Collett’s—and it is pleasant to think that the budding naturalists of 
the school will enjoy and get further inspiration from a good library. 


Birds and Barley 

It is an odd thing that the Ministry of Agriculture (whose natural 
history is often lamentable) and other bodies preach destruction of the 
rook (which does a deal of good as well as some harm), but say nothing 
of the jackdaw, which destroys eggs and young birds and will eat a 
deal of grain. In a field of self-sown barley in my neighbourhood a 
sportsman was called in to save the crop from pheasants. He responded, 
but found in place of pheasants several hundreds of both jackdaws and 
rooks. The crops of both species were full of barley. Other crops in 
other places were found full of wire-worm in the case of rooks ; but I 
should doubt whether jackdaws ever do such service by way of com- 
pensation. In my neighbourhood jays are abnormally numerous and are 
clearing out the pea-pods wholesale, while the pigeons devour the cab- 
bages. If we must destroy birds, let us concentrate on those that are 
known to be harmful. 


In My Garden 

The habit of eating vegetables raw increases ; and it may be said that 
every salad is improved, certainly in health-giving qualities, by grated 
vegetables, both the leafy and the bulbous. A new subject for such 
treatment is suggested to me, the kohl rabi. An enthusiast for this 
vegetable has just discovered that, first, it is excellent raw, and, second, 
should be shredded and cooked in its own juices without water. Gar- 
deners who are suffering from the black fly, very prevalent thig year, will 
find that derris powder can be effectively sprinkled with no more elaborate 
apparatus than a muslin bag. W. Beach THomas. 
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Or this once-familiar type it 


was written : * He follows rigidly 
the conventions of dress and 
manners ... Hansoms were made 
for him, and gold-banded cigars.’ 
To which we may add that he also 


favoured the delectable cigarettes 


made by Rothman of Pall Mall. 

As an example of how good 
these cigarettes are, you should 
try our Navy Cut Medium. 





Fragrant and fresh, they are 
modestly priced at 11/- a hundred 
postage gd. extra). We shall 
be happy to supply you at any 
Rothman shop, or direct by post 
from Rothmans Ltd. Folio 
S.P.31) 5 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. 


DUTY-FREE parcels to Prisoners of War and 
H.M. Forces Overseas (including India 
and Burma). Ask for special order form 
containing full details. 


Liilmen OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 
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FORESTALLING THE FACTORY ACTS 


qn the 1860’s safety measures for | Thus, again as pioneers, Courtaulds 


the benefit of factory workers 
tending moving machinery were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 


It is all the more praiseworthy, 
therefore, to find that Courtaulds 
took an active interest in protecting 
their employees from possible injury. 
Instructions and warnings were 
exhibited advising workers how to 
dress suitably to ensure safety. The 
illustration makes clear the need for 


initiated a policy of consideration for 
their workers which has endured to 
this day. 


| Owing to war conditions there is 
| but a small quantity of Courtaulds 


lovely rayons now available. With 
the return of peace they will again 
be obtainable more beautiful and 
versatile than before. Courtaulds will 
also be ready with new products 
to add to the ameni- 
ties of the post- 
war era. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Life Among Gypsies 
Gypsies of Britain: An Introduction to their History. By Bria® 
Vesey-FitzGerald. (Chapman and Hall. 15s.) 

Mr. VesEY-FitzGERALD is well known in the journalistic world as 
a writer to be taken much more seriously than are most contemporary 
writers for the Press. Those who have heard him talk about country 
things shrewdly. and sympathetically observed in the Hampshire- 
Surrey district, which he specially loves, will know that he is an 
artist with the spoken word no less than with the pen. As Editor 
of The Field, he has shown himself also as a good critic and a good 
organiser—not prone to squeeze square pegs into round holes or 
round pegs into square holes—processes all too commen in England 
in 1944. 

Ag 33 interesting and “easy” Introduction, Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald 
says that he has never “ sought out the Gypsy folk just because they 
are Gypsies or just because I happen to be interested in them. 
I have only sought their company when I have come across them 
accidentally. My interest in them and such knowledge as I possess 
has been incidental to my interest in natural history and the life 
of the countryside generally, and my contacts with them have been 
for the most part in the course of wanderings that were primarily 
concerned with birds and beasts and insects. My knowledge, such 
as it is, of their language has come just because I happen to pick up 
languages easily—I was born bi-lingual, and this no doubt is a help 
—and not because I have ever set out to collect a vocabulary from 
any Gypsy.” All this is easy to believe, for the author of Gypsies 
of Britain is clearly a non-intrusive man, and one cannot see him— 
as I have seen some people do—forcing himself uninvited into a 
gypsy caravan, gypsy encampment, or gypsy tent. On the other 
hand, I find it difficult to believe that he is “no Romani Scholar.” 
I am very sceptical as to the survival of enough pure Romani 
language for any person justly to describe himself or herself as a 
“Romani Scholar.” For one thing, Romani is the language of an 
unlettered people: it was never a written language. It has only 
been recorded as such in fairly recent times. We may be thankful 
that this book is not written for the gypsiologists. The normal 
“human” reader will, as the author says, “find gorgio easier to 
read than gajo and hochay than zace, to take but two random ex- 
amples.” Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald has vivid memories of a gypsy 
he knew intimately when he was seven years old. He was taken 
by his father to a meal in a gypsy encampment when he was nine, 
and lunched alone in one when he was eleven—playing truant from 
his preparatory school. When he was at Dover College he knew 
crowds of Stanleys, Patemans, Lees, and Scamps. Indeed, when he 
was sixteen, he was evidently rather in love with an attractive young 
woman called Helen Scamp, who succeeded another gypsy girl 
called Miranda with whom he was more deeply in love at thirteen. 
The author himself is obviously a very lovable man, so the passion 
was likely to have been reciprocal. However that may be, it ran 
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the ordinary course of true love and other beautiful things. Of 
course, he has never been frighiened by a real gypsy in his life, 
nor has “a real Gypsy ever tried to frighten” him. Diddikais and 
tramps are another matter. In this relation we must remember that 
our author is an acknowledged expert on boxing, amateur and pro- 
fessional. 

Mr. Vesey-FitzGerald .goes back to the earliest history and legend 
of gypsydom and takes us on to their progressive steps towards 
extinction in this country. His first chapter begins with a quotation 
of a remark by a gypsy called Charley Smith: “Where we comes 
from the dear Lord only knows and He’s tco high and mighty to 
tell the likes of us.” And the concluding words of the last chapter 
are these: “The brief prosperity enjoyed by the Romani race in 
Britain in the last century did them untold harm. Modern condi- 
tions, industrialism and the sixpenny bazaar have destroyed that 
prosperity, have reduced the Gypsies again to poverty, and at the 
same time have saved them. There cannot be any doubt that tents 
and ponies, not living-waggons and a team of piebalds, are the true 
possessions of the Gypsies. The further they get away from them, 
the quicker they lose the characteristics of their race. Modern 
conditions are forcing them to return to the old, their true, way of 
life.” Between these two sets of words, we have elaborate chapters 
on the history of the Gypsies, European and Asiatic as well as 
British, on their tabus, on their practices and traditions, on their 
birth, marriage and burial customs, on their social organisation, on 
gypsy medicine, and almost everything else one can think of, told 
with conscientious and IdVing care. It is a book which everyone 
interested in the subject should read—and inevitably, read with 
pleasure. It is to be hoped that the publishers have set aside 
enough of their paper ration to reprint this 2oth-century classic 
again and again, HARRY ROBERTs 
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The Lady Inspector 


From One Generation to Another. By Hilda Martindale. (Allen 
and Unwin 12s. 6d.) 

The scene is the parlour of a convent in Donegal in 1908: 
Father Z (who has appeared stealthily because he is supposed to be 
in retreat) is meeting the Senior Lady Inspector of Factories. He 
advises her that the only way to ensure a proper report in the local 
papers of a Court case that she has just been conducting, is to 
provide a gold sovereign. This she does—not charging it up to 
H.M. Treasury—with excellent results. She has lost the case itself, 
which concerned gross violation of the Truck Acts by proprietors 
of hand-weaving industries. Her principal witnesses, from fear 
of their employers, withdrew their previous statements; the defence 
made every effort to prevent the case being heard; the Chairman 
of the Magistrates admitted that everyone knew of the offence, yet 
he upheld all the defence’s objections. The only course left to the 
Lady Inspector was to see that the case, and all her own evidence, 
got as wide publicity as possible: hence this clandestine appointment 
in the convent. 

This episode, taken from Miss Martindale’s account of her 
career in the Home Office and Treasury, illustrates the peculiar 
difficulties facing the Factory Inspector in Ireland; it also illustrates 
the determination and resource of Miss Martindale herself. Her 
first job as a recruit in 1901 had been to inspect the workrooms of 
Court dressmakers; almost her first act was to buy smart new 
clothes, so as to meet her antagonists on level ground. She soon 
learnt to be wily: visiting rural factories in Ireland, she would leave 
the train at the station before the town she was bound for, and 
complete the journey by road; her appearance at the normal station 
would have meant that the factory would be forewarned, and on 
its best appearance. 

Miss Martindale’s experience also included work in the 
Potteries (where both employers and workers co-operated most 
willingly with the Inspector) and in Birmingham; after some years 
in London as Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories, she moved to 
the Treasury in 1933 as Director of Women’s Establishments. In 
her last chapters she talks interestingly about women in the Civil 
Service, about the methods of Selection Boards, about meetings 
of the I.L.O. But the core of her book is undoubtedly the fight 
to make recalcitrant employers conform to the Factory Acts. It 
could only have been carried on so successfully by a woman with a 
real vocation for ensuring social justice; that Miss Martindale had 
this vocation is no surprise to us, after reading the first section of 
her book. For this is a memoir of her mother, Louisa Spicer, who 
as a girl read Froude, Paley and Locke and founded a “ Mutual 
Improvement Association” for herself-and her friends; and as a 
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This book provides invaluable information towards the 
solution of one of the thorniest tasks which will face 
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Europe—that is, the question of Germany's eastern 
frontiers. Much of the material will be entirely new 
to English readers, as it is taken largely from German 
sources. 

16 full-page plates. 40 maps, including many folding 
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by Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 10/- net 


Spectator :—‘‘ General Maurice examines these 
principles from a point of view which is British, 
pointing out that neither Clausewitz nor Foch 
ever mentions the sea... . The book gives occasion 
for serious thought.” 


PALESTINE CAMPAIGN 
by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell, 
CP..G., PE. 20 maps. 12/6 
Daily Telegraph :—‘‘ One of the best military 
studies of a campaign in the English language. _ 
Lucid, frank, accurate, it treads a clear path through- 
out the tangle of operations.” 


HISTORY OF THE FOOTGUARDS 
by Maj. Sir Henry Aubrey-Fletcher, Bart., 
D.S.O. 





12/6 
Punch :—‘‘ A book which for its value as a 
narrative must take rank as a classic of its kind.” 
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by Captain E. W. Sheppard. 10/- 


Truth :—‘It is a stirring tale which Captain 
Sheppard has to tell, and he gives it with all the force 
and precision of a trained and enthusiastic mind.” 
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married woman kept open house for oppressed and overworked 
shop assistants (among whom was Margaret Bondfield). This 
remarkable woman combined great practical ability with a deep 
religious faith; this indeed was the mainspring of her own 
activities, and the source of her wish that her daughter should 
make social service her profession. 

In the span of Miss Martindale’s career, there has been 
indubitable progress in factory conditions. A boy of 13 carrying 
78 lb. of clay upstairs; factories heated in winter only by gas jets 
with open flames; children unable to read or write because of 
half-time work in the mills—our advance from these conditions 
is real and measurable. But if this record encourages us to believe 
in the possibility of progress in social conditions, it as certainly 
emphasises that progress is never automatic, and that every inch has 
to be earned by toil and sweat, charity and faith. 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 


The Battle of Crete 


Airborne Invasion. By John Hetherington. (Allen and Unwin. 


7s. 6d.) 

Mr. HETHERINGTON’S first chapter is a vivid account of how he 
left the Piraeus when resistance in Greece was on the point of 
collapse and sailed to Suda Bay in Crete. My appetite whetted, I 
settled down to read another of the valuable eye-witness stories 
which war correspondents have written for us in recent years. 
Unfortunately, at the end of the chapter Mr. Hetherington changed 
his mind and decided to write “a serious study of a revolutionary 
branch of military science.” It is therefore as a military historian 
that he must be judged, and his undoubted competence as a journalist 
becomes irrelevant. Mr. Hetherington is more modest, and more 
accurate, in describing his intention than his publishers. He is 
obviously in deadly earnest ; the campaign he describes was certainly 
revolutionary, and he has some pertinent and important observations 
to make. But the book’ is certainly not “ the full story of the Battle 
of Crete,” which the publishers claim it to be, and a “ serious study ” 
of such a campaign requires much fuller documentation and much 
more technical detail than Mr. Hetherington supplies. The maps, 
for example, are quite inadequate for the purposes of the serious 
student ° 

The student of a campaign, first of all, requires some information 
about what used to be called the “order of battle °—what troops 
were engaged, how many were there, how were they organised and 
situated. He will find little here to satisfy his curiosity, except 
perhaps a general impression that the bulk of the defending force 
consisted of Australians or New Zealanders. Yet the general com- 
position of both the German and British forces engaged in Crete 
has been publicly known for some time. No units are named on 
either side, an omission of some importance when one remembers 
that among General Freyberg’s problems were the re-grouping of 
the Anzacs evacuated from Greece and the organisation of the 
Marines, most of them specialists, into infantry battalions. On the 
German side, there is no indication given that what the author 
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rightly regards as the decisive action at Maleme was won by an 
airborne mountain division, 

Another point on which the student wili look for enlightenment 
is the personal characters of the opposing commanders. Mr. 
Hetherington does provide a vivid pen-picture of General Freyberg, 
but he tells us nothing abour General Weston, who was responsible 
for the evacuation, and he does not even mention the name of a 
single German commander. He could surely have discovered some 
information about Colonel-General Léhr and his subordinate com- 
manders, especially Student and Ringl, which would assist the 
student to understand the particular ways in which they carried out 
the intentions of the German High Command. Mr. Hetherington, 
indeed, makes no attemp: to discuss the rather puzzling question 
of what exactly was the strategic aim of the German High Command, 
and, with less justification, he is silent about many of the interesting 
tactical problems of the campaign. He has something to say of 
the relative merits of tommy-gun and rifle, and he refers to a number 
of bayonet charges made by the island’s defenders. But he never 
really begins a discussion of the tactics of the campaign—the use 
of aircraft as artillery, the exact value of bayonet fighting, the em- 
ployment of mountain troops, the type of weapons and transport 
landed from the air. In short, it is difficult to see for whom this 
book is written. The general reader has already had similar sketches 
of the campaign, as good or better. The serious military student 
requires something much more detailed and profound. At the end 
of his first chapter Mr. Hetherington took the wrong turning. He 
would have been better advised if he had continued to give us 4 
vivid description of what he, as a skilled war correspondent, actually 
saw in Crete. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Man and His Food 


Nutrition and National Health. By Sir Robert McCarrison. 
and Faber. 6s.) 

NUTRITION is a word that is still often used in rather varying 
senses. Thus, defects in nutrition, or what is often called mal- 
nutrition, may not necessarily be due either to lack of quantity or 
quality in food but to some individual failure in absorption or 
digestion. Nor is mere stature, though it may be a valuable, 
necessarily an infallible index of. nutrition. To a great extent, 
however, it remains true, after making every allowance for occupa- 
tion and climate, that a man is what he eats and drinks. And Sir 
Robert McCarrison, with his long and unique experience of the 
Indian sub-continent and its many races, has had every opportunity 
of studying the relations of diet to human physique, endurance, 
resistance to disease, and longevity. He has also been responsible 
for classical laboratory observations upon the effects of diet, and 
dietary deficiencies in animals; and his work is secure of its place 
in medical history. 

In this book are assembled the Cantor Lectures, which he delivered 
before the Royal Society of Arts in 1936. They were therefore 
addressed to an educated but presumably non-medical audience; 
and such readers will find in these pages a clear and not too 
technical exposition of the general principles underlying the study 
of diet. But an immense amount of work on the subject has been 
done, both in this country and America, in the eight years that 
have elapsed since these lectures were given; and it is rather as a 
masterly introduction than an up-to-date summary that this book 
should be regarded. Thanks to the three years’ siege of Madrid 
and the necessary restriction and rationing of food in this country 
owing to the war, very large-scale and relatively long-distance new 
observations have become possible. Proteins, carbohydrates, fats, 
and vitamins have received further intensive study; and certain of 
Sir Robert McCarrison’s views might now to some extent be 
challenged. He suggests, for example, on admittedly very strong 
laboratory and sociological evidence, that faults of diet are chiefly 
responsible for gastric and duodenal ulcers. But this would scarcely, 
perhaps, account for the psychical factor that seems to have emerged 
from war-time observations or for the sex distribution of these 
conditions, which appear to occur about five times as frequently 
in men as in women. 

But these are small matters. It is the pioneer labours, particularly 
of the last thirty years, that have helped to make the food rationing 
in this country one of the greatest achievements of the war— 
a triumphant comradeship of science, administration, and common- 
sense, and a happy augury for what may be a permanent stride 
forward in the nation’s habits and health. Amongst the pioneers 
to whom we are indebted, Sir Robert McCarrison himself is by no 
means the least. H. H. BasHForb. 
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The Examination Bogey 

The Case for Examinations. By J. L. Brereton. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. BreRETON is that July bogey of the young—a School Certificate 
Examiner. He has been involved in the organisation of these 
Satanic and now unfashionable rites for sixteen years, and so far 
from repenting has written an admirable book about them. He 
defends examinations as stimuli and as instruments for controlling 
the previous training, not, of course, as~ends in themselves or 
infallible measuring rods to indicate which candidates “can safely 
be let loose on the general public with his statistics, accounts, 
operating knife, aeroplane or pencil and typewriter, as the case 
may be.” Practising teachers would agree with his initial point 
that many pupils (particularly those under sixteen, I suggest) work 
best when they know that they have a definite hurdle to surmount 
in a limited time, that the test will be conducted fairly, and that 
they can expect sufficient reward for their success in added prestige 
or opportunity. Good examination syllabuses also link the student's 
course of preparation with his future needs and prevent his in- 
structors cantering off too wildly on their own hobby horses. The 
first part of this well-documented book, an analysis of the develop- 
ment and present state of examinations, gives many particulars 
which are more interesting than widely known—e.g., that it is the 
policy of School Certificate examiners to give credit to about half 
the candidates, and that if, for example, as a result of the war, 
every child becomes better at Geography, the standard of the 
examination adjusts itself by rising to the standard of those taking 
it. In the second part of the book various reforms are advocated— 
among them the grouping of schools and universities in regions 
for examination purposes, and the control of syllabuses by National 
Subject Councils representing teachers, the universities and the 
relevant professional bodies. ‘The book ends with an excellent 
criticism of the Norwood Report and its proposal for internal rather 
than external examinations, which the author believes would allow 
“favouritism and patronage to raise their ugly heads again.” Some 
educationalists have attacked Mr. Brereton’s views—the present 
reviewer considers him too disparaging about the open University 
Scholarship Examinations—but all should be grateful to him for 
insisting on the contrast between the ends of education and the 
unreality of much that is now learned in schools, and for ventilating 
so many questions in such a level-headed way. PHOEBE POOL. 


Mainly About Morocco 


Algerian Adventure. By Joy Collier. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 

Tue joy of alliteration seems to have inspired the title of this 
book, for it deals almost entirely with Morocco, Algeria only entering 
at the tail end. But it is none the worse for that: Morocco was, 
and is, the better place. It was written shortly before the war and 
the author is one of two English girls who set out on a trip only 
mildly adventurous now-a-days, though it would have been an 
impossible one twenty years ago before the French had completed 
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the pioneer task which made Barbary, for the tourist, an out-dated 
name. 

These young Englishwomen were ill provided with funds, but by 
Staying at second-rate hotels (which they found, on the whole, to 
be almost as comfortable as the more expensive ones, and much 
more entertaining) and travelling with the natives, they managed 
to make an unusually wide itinerary, finding themselves at times 
well off the beaten track. This method of progression, of course, 
makes for closer study of people and places, and one only regrets 
that they were not acquainted with either the Arabic or the Berber 
language. It is disconcerting to find the natives usually described as 
either “ gabbling” or “ jabbering.” On page 148 there occurs an 
extraordinary phrase “la marriage c’est fait,” but on the whole the 
French quotations suggest that the writer is well acquainted with 
the spoken language. 

This book is, as the author admits, light fare, though the text 
is well written and diverting. It thus makes, if I may say so, a suit- 
able present for the general reader of taste, and it is calculated to 
inspire a desire to visit Barbary—which is all to the good, for life 
in Barbary is utterly different still from anything else to be found 
at such comparatively close range. 

The author is also an artist of distinction and her drawings, here 
reproduced, are excellent, showing both acuity of observation and a 
high standard of workmanship despite difficulties arising, in some 
cases, from the Moslem religious objection to sitting for por- 
traits. ‘There are also a large number of interesting photographs. 
I feel that, having thus taken her soundings, Joy Collier should 
revisit Barbary after the war and give us a more serious study of 
its people and customs. BERNARD FOLEY. 


Fiction 
Pity My Simplicity. By Chris Massie. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
The Looking-Glass. By William March. (Gollancz. tos. 6d.) 
Cluny Brown. By Margery Sharp. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. MaAssIE has written a very long, careful, sincere book which 
will appeal to those who like a very intricate plot well held together 
with emotionalism and with a certain gentle but obstinate kind of 
sententiousness about life and beauty and so on. For my own part, 
while admiring certain ideas it contains, I found it incredible as a 
whole, and I wished that it was less preachy in its tenderness, and 
in general less solid and deliberate. For so strange a story it is far 
too circumstantial, I think ; but strange it is—and there are many 
people to whom it will appeal strongly, for that reason. 

It begins well. A soldier of the last war, bored and lonely in 
France, helps another soldier to write letters to the girl he is in 
love with. He develops an obsessional interest in the progress of 
the love-affair he thus directs. His friend goes on leave, marries 
the girl of the letters, returns to France and is killed before he can 
even talk to Maurice Quinton of this happy consummation. Later 
Maurice, wounded in the hand, is invalided out, breaks off his 
engagement to his own girl, and by a succession of very strange 
events is led deep into the fate of that Phoebe on whom he had 
pondered so much when writing her another man’s letters. That 
fate, which he takes as his, seeks to unravel, and sees through to its 
end, is very odd indeed, and takes a great deal of explaining, all 
the more as it is presented to us both as an allegory and as a 
succession of facts. I do not really know what we are meant to 
make of it—but it did keep me curious, in a protesting, reluctant 
fashion, to the end, and I imagine that» many people will find it 
interesting and even moving. 

The Looking-Glass is a huge, untidy book about a whole lot of 
people in a small American town called Reedyville. It spreads over 
a great many years, and moves back and forth in an undisciplined 
and confusing manner, to establish this life-story or that character- 
sketch. There are some touching episodes and a great deal of very 
good and lively dialogue, but the general effect is of overcrowding 
and formlessness, and one gets a weary feeling of having read it all 
before in many other, better-made novels. 

Cluny Brown is another of Miss Margery Sharp’s neat little enter- 
tainments—this time about a lively London girl who gets packed 
off to Devonshire as a parlourmaid, and encounters some crisp and 
fantastic adventures there. Miss Sharp’s admirers will know exactly 
what they are getting, and will probably find it very suitable bed- 
time reading for these nights in which some part of our attention 
must inevitably be reserved for noises off, in the sky. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Jul 18th Envelopes e received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crotsword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp. 
Selutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.]} 
ACROSS 6. “Let all the ———— thou aim’st at 
be thy country’s, Thy God’s, and 
1. Some French person seems to Rave truth’s.” (Shakespeare.) (4.) 
thought the Round Table girl a 7. Equal with the king of beasts. (9.) 
cat. (10.) 8. The solution is at Lebanon. (5.) 
7. Agreement. (4.) : 13. The soldier has been receiving one. 
9. It’s useless for him to say he simply (9.) 
hasn't got time. (3, 3. 15. When this happens, it might have the 


10. “* Ride, boldly ride,’ the shade 
replied, ‘If you seek 


same effect as being tongue-tied. (9.) 





~ al 17. As much as you like. (2, 7.) 

(Poe.)  (8.) ; 20. An ornamental — -on. (6.) * 

11. They are peopled by hero-worship- oe, Wauey, ies Ol dotienity on 
pers. (9.) a wide, wide an "(Coleridge (s.) 


12. Safer to dissipate them. (5 

14. It is occupied by 
foreigners. (7.) 

16. “ To the most of men this is a 
And they to him are 
(Shakespeare.) (7.) 

18. Blade more to be associated with arms 
than the armoury. (7.) 

19. Water-carriers. (7.) 

21. Hardy’s Miss South. (5.) 

23. Cab mascot (anag.). (9.) 

26. They don’t only take eggs. (8.) 

27. Stir up. (6.) 

28. She had an angelic husband. (4.) 

29. Friend in the airfield who can tfavel 
m reverse. (10.) 


DOWN 


. Applicable to Walton’s frt. (9.) HH 
. A stuffy example of network. (5.) ' 
. Particularly appreciated by a horse, e 
ne doubt, when there are spurs on K 
3 


4. No lover of encores. (5.) 

5. This frog is a game creature. (4.) 
SOLUTION TO 
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them. (5, § 
5. A slide (anag.). (6.) 














SOLUTION ON JULY 2Ist. 
The winner of Crossword No. 276 is Mrs. H. B. Roperts, 
Pinehurst, Milford-on- Sea, Hants. 


—KLG— 


K.i.G. Sparking Plugs are bearing a 
responsibility on land, at sea, and in the air. 








The concentrated energy of the whole organisation 
is now striving to serve the Services. 

Technical developments have been far reaching 
and will be made available to all users of petrol 
engines as -oon as the requirements of the Services 
have been met. 
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One of 137 
Fk 


Pamela is one of the 137 


little children who share a happy 


National Institute for the Blind. 


corporate life in the Sunshine Home 
N.1.B. works with the blind, for the 
blind. 


blind children are given the special the blind to become self-reliant 


Nursery Schools. Here, in an 


atmosphere of love and security, Its constant aim is to enable 


care and training they need. The and contributive citizens — an aim 


Sunshine Homes are one example of which your support can help to 


the many services rendered by the attain. 


on National Service for the Blind 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.1 
4 
Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920 
































THE DAWN MUST BREAK 


Through the shadows of night we have 
laboured to hasten the victorious morn. 
Now with advancing day our thoughts turn 


to the safe necessities of a peaceful life. 


CHUBB 


THERE IS NO ‘SAFER’ PLACE 


CHUBB & SON'S LOCK & SAFE CO. LTD, 68, ST. IAMES’S ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
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Shorter Notices 
The Social Psychology ot Education. By C. M. Fleming, Ed.B., 
Ph.D.——The International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction. (Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d.) 
THERE seems to be some confusion about the type of reader for 
whom this sensible little guidebook is intended. Laymen may well 
be discouraged by the rather cumberous title, whereas competent 
teachers and those familiar with the outlines of current psychology 
will find much of it very platirudinous. Popularisers of sociology 
do valuable work, but they assume too readily that readers need 
bludgeoning into attention with a chatty technique too reminiscent 
of an advertisement—* The ability to educate is possessed by you 5 
the desire to educate has been experienced by you.” Some readers 
react to this sort of appeal by doggedly ignoring whatever it 
recommends. This is a pity because Dr. Fleming’s book is sound 
and well worth reading, if only for the admirable book-lists at the 
end of each chapter. She insists, very properly, on the connexion 
between learning and the satisfaction of such primary human needs 
as affection and acceptance by an admired group. Dullards and 
delinquents are more often moulded by meagre, unsatisfying family 
relationships than by those twin whipping-boys—the penny press 
and the gangster film. It is always worth discovering as much as 
possible about pupils’ homes: “Inattentiveness in school and 
inability to concentrate are known to be directly associated (among 
cther things) with malnutrition, poor ventilation and lack of ex- 
perience of the satisfactions of concentrated endeavour. Frustration 
and interference with chosen activities in childhood lead to diminu- 
tion in willingness to persevere, and morale in schools as well as 
in workshops is directly related both to previous success and to 
the knowledge that achievement is possible.” Like most teachers, 
the auther is sceptical about the therapeutic value of scolding, of 
depressing written reports which often give official status to a tem- 
porary state, and of authoritarianism in general. Educators generally 
do their best work when they have been accepted as part of a group, 
not as forbidding law-givers rumbling on some inaccessible serial. 
This is natural, for learning does not take place by a passive sub- 
mission .to experiences and impressions, but by the pupil’s own 





activity and insight which are lacking in the scared and over-docile. 


The Annual Register, 1943. Edited by Dr. M. Epstein. (Longmans, 
42s.) 
Tuts indispensable annual arrives this year a little later than usual, 
but with its value unimpaired. It covers all the principal events 
of 1943, domestic and foreign, and includes the text of various public 
documents such as the agreement constituting U.N.R.R.A and the 
Russo-Czechoslovak Treaty of last December. The name of the 
author or authors of the record of domestic events is not given, and 
it might be wise if the same course were followed in regard to other 
contributions, for the list of such signatures as do appear is not, 
as a whole, impressive. The Annual Register cannot afford to be 
content with anything less than the highest authorities on every 


subject. 








& : cs : a . ne | ; 
ODAK FILM is in the skies taking 
“spy pictures” from nearly six miles up 








Armed with huge precision cameras, our recon- 
maissance planes streak. across enemy skies 
They take their pictures from miles up, at 
hundreds of miles an hour—yet the pictures 
they take must show every important detail 
* Kodak’ Film helps to provide the answer if 
you have difficulty in getting ‘Kodak’ Film 
please remember the demands of vital war 
work must come first. 
s 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
In the markets it is now a tussle between the stimulating news 
from the major war fronts and the restraining influence of the flying 
bomb. On anything but the short view the sort of news now coming 
trom White Russia would swamp all other factors in the investment 
equation, and it is noticeable that whenever it gets the least en- 
couragement the market shows its appreciation of the real situation 
by putting prices higher. One cannot resist the conclusion that 
there is still a considerable banked-up demand, of both the invest- 
ment and speculative type, which will find expression as soon as 
present restraints are relaxed. Those who fear that the rise might 
carry security values to unjustified levels will welcome the pause, 
but I cannot help feeling that weight of money will make its influence 
felt still further in the coming months. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS POSITION 


For some time past the Ordinary stock of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) has been regarded as an equity carrying a 4 per cent. 
dividend, and there is nothing»in the 1943 accounts to prompt any 
revision of this view. In his survey of the financial position of 
Cable and Wireless, Limited, the operating company, Sir Edward 
Wilshaw discloses that although no definite agreement has been 
reached on taxation liability, a fairly clear idea of the amount 
eventually payable has now been formed. He adds that the amounts 
set aside in earlier years appear to be sufficient. It seems a logical 
inference that the disclosed profit figures of the operating company, 
which form the principal source of revenue for the holding com- 
pany, are not likely to fluctuate very widely in war-time conditions. 
One is impressed in reading Sir Edward’s review by the fresh 
evidence it contains of the vitality of fle Cable and Wireless under- 
taking. There seems to be little room for doubt that, given the 
continuance of Empire support for an Empire policy in communica- 
tions, the combine will continue to function to the advantage alike 
of stockholders and users. While the post-war outlook is obviously 
bound up with technical development, the chances seem to be that 


“revenue will at least be sufficient to cover the current 4 per cent. 


rate on the Ordinary stock of the Holding company. Quoted 
around £79, it yields just over 5 per cent., and should be well worth 
holding as a semi-speculative investment. 
UNIT TRUS? ACCOUNTS ‘ 

Within the next few weeks one should see the Government’s 
intentions in the matter of unit trust accounting embodied in legisla- 
tive form. Meantime, two groups have followed the example set 
last year by Municipal and General in issuing accounts for the 
information of sub-unit holders. Trust of Bank and Insurance 
shares has chosen to publish actual figures, whereas the Orthodox 
Group has issued accounts, on the Municipal and General model, 
in percentage form. In my view, the percentage figures, although 
they differ fundamentally from those with which investors in ordinary 
public companies are familiar, are the most suitable in this particular 
context. They give sub-unit holders the kind of information re- 
quired to enable them to form a view of the expenses incurred in 
making their investments, and they also provide a basis for com- 
parisons as between one group of unit trusts and another. It is a 
pity that whatever accounting pattern is selected the figures are 
bound to be complicated, and not readily comprehensible to the 
general body of investors. 


CALCUTTA TRAMS DECISION 


When it is known that the Government of India has accumulated 
something like £650,000,000 of sterling balances in London there can 
be no surprise that following the repatriation of India’s public debt 
on this side,:there should be a tendency to buy up utility and other 
investments in India at present owned by British investors. On 
January 1, 1945, the Calcutta Corporation is to purchase the Calcutta 
Tramways Company under the powers conceded by an agreement 
made in December, 1899. The basis of valuation is 25 years’ pur- 
chase of the difference between the average gross annual receipts 
and the working expenses for the past seven years. Naturally the 
market has been busily engaged during the past few days in calculat- 
ing the probable price at which the Ordinary shares will be taken 
over and considerable variations have been disclosed. The super- 
optimists have estimated as high a price as £6, while the leading 
form of dealers in the shares work out the break-up value at just 
over £4. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


(The Operating Company) 








RECORD TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





Record traffic receipts of £9,420,000 and additional other income of 
more than £140,000 enabled Sir Edward Wilshaw, chairman, to announce 
at the annual meeting of Cable and Wireless, Limited, held on Thursday, 
June 29th, that for the first time the company’s gross receipts had risen 
above the £10,000,000 mark. But profit was down by £50,000, owing 


to expenses having risen and to increased provision for E.P.T. by 
£100,000 to £2,000,000. He estimated that at the end of 1943 some 
£,7,500,000 was payable for taxation, while tax reserve certificates (includ- 

By 


ing £800,000 acquired since the end of the year) totalled £6,250,000. 
the end of 1943 the company had in addition £11,000,000 in British 
Government and other securities. 

Sir Edward commented that they must not cavil at high taxation ; if 

the cost of the war were not found in this way it would have to be 
« found in others which might impose greater burdens. 

Development policy had been followed mainly in directions whieh 
might help the war effort. Costly wireless relay stations had been created 
to overcome “ fading ” difficulties ; funds had been created for establish- 
ing facsimile picture transmission and telephony throughout the system ; 
similar provision had been mé ade for cable development. 

Sir Edward attacked the “popular misconception” that cables and 
wireless were rivals, adding that experience since the 1929 merger had 
shown that they were complementary to each other, giving strength and 
flexibility under unified control. 

Continued Empire support was essential ; the company could not con- 
tinue responsibility for carrying the main burden of maintaining Empire 
communications if Empire support were withdrawn and financial resources 
diverted into other hands—a disastrous policy. Yet the company had 
not been taken into the confidence of the Commonwealth Communica- 
tions Council, but had been asked only to give evidence ; it had not yet 
been officially informed of any report or recommendations. Sir Edward 
announced that funds had been set aside for considerable developments 
throughout the Colonial Empire. 

Planning ahead had been necessary to maintain communications with 
Advanced Army H.Q. on the various fronts. Several women operators 
had already gone overseas in the new uniformed Telcom organisation. 
The Minister of Information had accepted Sir Edward’s offer to carry 
free of charge during the war all pictures sent to or from the Ministry. 

In view of the importance of Press traffic the Army Council had also 
sanctioned the release of a senior member of the technical staff to take 
charge of a new department as a Press liaison officer. Complementary 
to his work, a new department of Public Relations, untrammelled by 
other administrative duties, had been established to effect closer liaison 

with the general public, as actual and potential user of the service. 

Sir Edward paid tribute to the invaluable co-operation he had received 
from the Service Ministries, the General Post Office and the Ministry of 
Information. He welcomed the election of Lord Reith and Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne te the court of directors, of Brigadier H. J. Lenton as 
director resident in South Africa, and of Mr. A. H. Ginman, president 
of the Canadian Marconi Company, to a similar position in regard to 
Canada. 

The chairman concluded with a special tribute to the staff’s sustained 
effort in the national interest in the face of depleted numbers and in- 
creased civil defence duties, and expressed his gratitude to those serving 
on the battle fronts, and his sympathy with those who had fallen into 
enemy hands and to the relatives of those who had given their lives in 
the cause of freedom. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 





Head Office : | DALEST., LIVERPOOL 2—LONDON (Chiei Office) CORNHILL, E.C.3 
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A CLUB OR ASTONE sufficed for the 
defence of the caveman’s home. 
To-day the risks which the house- 
holder runs are of a different 
and less obvious character. Yet 
they are as mischievous—risks 
of accidents, the consequences 





of which may involve heavy 

losses and liabilities. The de- 

NO-CLAIM BONUS 
FEATURE 


This Comprehensive Policy 
is renewed free for 12 months 
at the end of every fifth year 
if no claims have been made. 








GENERAL BUILDINGS - 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 


fensive weapon to-day is insur- 
ance—and none is more effective 
than the HOUSEHOLDERS’ COMPRE- 
HENSIVE POLICY of the ‘General’ 
which provides a security that 


none can afford to be without. 

The ‘General’ has paid more 
than £110,000,000 in claims 
and its assets exceed £25,000,000. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Chief Offices: 


PERTH). SCOTLAND 








PHILOSOPHY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PhILOSOPHY 


Vor, XIX. 


No. 73 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 


I. Impartial Thinking - 
Il. 

Philosophy - - 
Theism and Absolutism 
Memory : 


III. 
IV. 


A Cloud of Witness - - - 


- Irene M, Hubbard, B.A. 


The Relations between Science and 


M.A. 
Ph.D. 
Rowell 


Hardie, 
B.D., 
E. M. 


- - Cc. BD. 
T. A. Burkill, M.A., 


V. Whitehead’s Philosophy: Theory of 


Perception - - 
New Books 
Correspondence 
Institute Notes 


VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 


Published Quarterly 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON WC2 


° Sydney E, Hoope _- M.A. 


- 4s. 6d. net 
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27301 (20 LINES) 
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CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland é in Sussex.” 


Under the personal rection of Mrs. Eglinton 
Adams \ fully. equipped first-class Hotel, with 


nearby Golf and Riding Cocktail Lounge, “all. 
weather tennis court. Lift. 











PERSONAL 


GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes 

A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 

Watxer’s Screntiric TuRNING AND TAILORING WorKs 
Lrp., Dept. 74. 46 Ilford Lane. Ilford. London. 

LL WORKERS find sandwiches made with 

A BERMALINE BREAD so much nicer and easier to 
digest. Creates energy improves health. Ask BAKER, or 
write BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 

UTHORS’ MSS. Those authors who wish to be 

A advised by Jasmine Chatterton on their Manu- 
scripts and Contracts can reach her at 30, Princes Gate, 

W.7. Telephone; Ken. 1737. 

>LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS.—We make old 

) shirts or vour own materia! into smart blouses at 
2 ens. each, “ Trubenised” Brand collars and cuffs if 
desired. Please write for details to Resartus Ltp., 183-9, 
Queensway. London. W. 

YURNT, torn and moth- eaten garments (except Knit- 

>» wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—Bgit INVISIBLE 
Menoers, Ltp.. 73, New Bond Street. W.1. 

YANCER SUFFERER (300/44).—Widow, 65 years, 
( desperately poor, needs nourishment, etc. Please 
help. Jewellery gratefully received.—-NATIONAL SOcIETY 
ror CANCER Rewier, 2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

+LOCHES WORK MIRACLES, writes a user. They 
( double your crops, save weeks of growing time, 
provide fresh Vegetables the year round. Send for List.— 
Cuase Lrp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 

YINANCE.—REGIonaAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
| New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
REGent 5983 

ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers. Highes: 
| craftsmanship. 14-day service. Post or call REMAKE 
HanpsaG Company 57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
7 ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
| are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to Tue Appear SECRETARY 

ADY, suffering from overstrain, needs Kelp to enable 
L, her to have complete rest before taking up post. 
(Case 262.)—Appeal “ S,’’ DrstrEsseD GENTLEFOLK’s AID 
ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6. 

T ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS, 1s. 3d. carbon 

4d copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFariane (C. 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

\ [ ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address, Letters 

A redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.1 

_ rTAMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
sent on appro. at ld. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16. Addis- 

combe Road, Watford 

TE.OM LONG Tobacco, wise men say— 

“ A better smoke and less to pay.” 

7— TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains 
yet sanitary comfort like town home! ELSAN Chemi- 
cal Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
Inexpensive models for Home and Air- Raid Shelter, 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE, Thousands 
installed by Local Authorities. —Write, enclosing 1d. stamp 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co, (Dept. 
254/22), st Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 
FEYWEEDS Scotch all-Woot, {rom 7/- .nd 2 coupons per 
| yard.—Write for patterns—DrNHoLM TWEEDs 
Hawick, Scotland 
| Ober = PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
are familiar with the great works of English Litera- 
ture. There is no more delightful and profitable reading, 
as you will quickly realise if you follow the new Course 
by L. A. G. Strong. The ideal guide to the best paw | 
in the world. Free advice and book from: Prospecttis 
Department, LoNDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
\ ’ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our o 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cast 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue 
Manchester, 4. 
ws FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INstITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
we .D SPEEDWORDS for quick notes; used in 
one week by Dean of Canterbury. $tam: for 
details.—Duttons (S), 92 Gt. Russell Street, we. 


Large Department for Books on Politics 


FOYLES 


FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Books bought. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
Open 9 am-—6 p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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Purchase tas 3 : each 


Obtainable only from Retailers, 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
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BRAIN POWER 
4 “YOUR MIND AND HOW 10 USE IT.” A completely 
4 new revolutionary method of Mind and Memory Training 
4 by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, assures 
j the fullest benefits from short postal course of six 
i lessons only, inclusive fee 30/-. | Write today for free 
{ descriptive pamphlet, THE ENNEVER FOUNDATION. 
{ (Suite 3), Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London. W.C.1 
j 
i EDUCATIONAL 
j 


if OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. oes Tuitio 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., .» B.Sc. Econ 


1 | B. Com, LL.B. B.D), and Diplomas. ‘en Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894), 


For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 


Orricia YEAR Books, 
yUBLIC and ee SCHOOLS Year Boo’ 
(Boys). By post 1d. 
e GIRLS’ PUBLIC se FOOL YEAR BOOK. By pos 
is 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls, 








Courage = ‘Sedurence 
are symbolised in this XIII] Century Memorial. 
Carved in solid Yorkshire Stone, £65. 
Carriage Paid and erected in any Churchyard 
in England or Wales. 


Illustrated Booklet 6d Book of Inscriptions 8d 
G. MAILE & SON, LTD., 
367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 





Councr, 7-9 Finsbury Circus. London E. 
ala HOLLOWAY COLLEG! 
\ UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Principal: Muss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 
The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday 


College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


fhe HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


country house in very safe area. Prospectus from 


Shropshire. 





4 er QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridge 








Tue UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience linking the 


United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia, 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
and correspondents in all parts of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1, 


or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
Englefield Green. Surrey. Egham 241. 


T A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH reais 
4 


Deane & Sons, Ltp. 31 Museum Street, London. W.C.1 


eae Vacation Course’ in 

London, August 10-23. Also Beginners’ and 

Advanced Courses in Spanish. Programmes, HIsPANic 
vA 


October 5th, 1944. The College prepares women students 
for the London degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibi- 
tions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will be 
offered for competition in February, 1945. The last date 
for the receipt of entry forms is 9th ‘December, 1944. For 
further particulars, apply to the SecrRETARY. Royal Holloway 


_ Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab.), 
_ First class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 


SECRETARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms: 


the gap between school and call-up with an always 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough, 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939— 


se] 


” 
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THEATRES AND EXHIBITIONS, &c. 





Gattertes, Leicester Square. 10-5.30. Sat. 10-1. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA | fst” yc 0S. “RS 


Transfers, 





(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, 

[he Bank, which has numerous Branches throu h- 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 

Letters of Credit and Drafts, a'so Circular —_— COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits 


for fixed periods teo:ived. 








by Hichens, Feibusch Meninsky, Rowntree, 


“an 


"| ana THEATRE, 37, Wilton Place, Kanigmspridge. 
SLO 


Haldane. Daily, 3 and 6.30 p.m. Film mem. 1/6. Seats 3/ 6 


RTISTS OF FAME AND OF PROMISE.— 
Exhibition of Pictures and Sculpture. Lercesrer 


| aes ~y Jones Gallery, 8th-29th July. Flower paintings 


4424. Sacha Guitry in The Cheat,” pre- 
ceded by “ Experiments in the Revival from Death of 
Organisms,” with running Commentary by Professor 





£4,500,000. LECTURES 


Bitoomssury Square, W.C.1. 


“The Report of the McNair Committee.” 











SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; 
their families too. 
(Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 


Professor F. A. Cavenagh, King’s College, London. 


interested are cordially invited. 





A Lecture, followed by discussion, will be given at the 
— — College at 11 a.m. on Saturday, 15th July. 


Members of the teaching profession and others who are 





The CURE of SMOKING 


Without Wili-Power or Drugs. 
WRITE FOR THIS UNIQUE BOOKLET; 23d. STAMP. 


THE WAINLEY COURSE, (S3), 
87 Taggart Avenue, Liverpool, 16. 





























Entered as second-class matl matter at the 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and publish 
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York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press, Lrp., 


Tue Serectrator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99, 


Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, July 7, 1944. 
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